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1T°S THE PRODUCTIVE CIRCULATION THAT PAYS 





Model of 
THE CHICAGO 
DAILY NEWS 


Building 


CA Newspaper Grown Great 
with the Years 


GE has given stature to The Chicago 
Daily News. Founded two days 
before Christmas, 1875, this news- 


paper has left its stamp of service 





in a thousand places... in a thou- 
sand ways. It has grown as Chicago has grown—with 
speed and with strength. Because its editorial stock 
was sturdy, it has served its readers, its city, state and 
nation without falter. Freedom of the press has been 
regarded as a distinct responsibility. Sensationalism 
never has known toleration, for it attracts neither 
responsive nor responsible circulation. It has no per- 
manent value to any newspaper. Accuracy in the news 
columns, fearless editorial policies, the presentation 


of wholesome features, and the maintenance of 


advertising restrictions to protect the public and to 
preserve this medium’s character ever have been the 
principles to which this newspaper subscribes. 

As Chicago has grown, so has the confidence of its 
people in this newspaper increased. Today, The 
Chicago Daily News has greater Home Coverage and 
reaches more Able-to-Buy families than any other 
daily newspaper in Chicago. It carries more Total 
Display and more Retail Advertising than any other 
newspaper in Chicago—morning, evening or Sunday 
and has done so as far back as the records go.* 

The Chicago Daily News provides greater econ- 
omy of coverage in the Chicago market than any 
other daily medium. It moves merchandise in volume. 


It sells services. *Sources: Advertising Record Co., Media Records, Inc. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


Chicago’s HOME Newspaper 


WITH THE MOST VALUABLE 





CIRCULATION IN THE CITY 





DAILY NEWS PLAZA, 400 West Madison Street + CHICAGO °« 


DETROIT OFFICE: 4-119 General Motors Building 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaza 
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After Dark— 

French Lick, Ind.: At night, women 
are better auto drivers than men, says 
Barnett L. Golub after a study of 1,500,- 
000 persons for the Aetna Life Insurance 
Co. They are not bothered so much by 


headlight glare. 
Hit-and-Stop Drivers— 


Tallahassee, Fla.: 500 truck drivers are 
attending Red Cross classes—presumably 
so they may learn how to give first-aid 
treatment to motorists after running into 
them. 


Unfair to Labor— 


Pittsburgh: The Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butchers Union, an American 
Federation of Labor union, hired 75 pick- 
ets to parade in front of the city’s unorgan- 
ized stores. Last week the pickets quit their 
posts and picketed their own union’s head- 
quarters. They protested that promised 
50-cent-an-hour wages for picketing hadn’t 
been paid. 





Footnotes— 


Pittsburgh: Conversation at the an- 
nual convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Chiropodists: Mrs. Average House- 
wife walks about 8 miles a day around her 
house, mostly in bedroom slippers. In a 
year, this is approximately the distance of 
a coast-to-coast hike . . . Women’s feet are 
two sizes larger than they were twenty 
years ago... Abe Lincoln wore a size 14B 
shoe. His awkward ambling gait was caused 
by constant foot pains. 


Rose-Colored Glasses— 


Cambridge: To be really grown up, a 
man or woman must be married—and glad 
of it, said Dr. W. Brown of Oxford Uni- 
versity at the meeting of the British As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science 
(Newsweek, Aug. 29), which closed last 
week. The married person develops a “bi- 
nocular” view of life which is both mas- 
culine and feminine. 


Cure— 
Columbia, 8. C.: If Charles M. Doug- 


las, dentist, is right, many mental diseases 
may be remedied by pulling teeth. In the 
latest issue of The Journal of the Amer- 
ican Dental Association and The Dental 
Cosmos, Dr. Douglas reports on a 45-year- 
old woman manic-depressive who was wild, 
pugnacious, and uncontrollable. When all 
her teeth were extracted, she became “qui- 
et, pleasant, and agreeable.” 


Chicken Under Glass— 


Westminster, Md.: Reviving a fad 
popular four years ago, the Rev. Frank E. 
Williar decided to see if a chicken pro- 
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a is office duplicating, with all of its 
convenience and economy, on an entirely 
new plane—a higher plane, perhaps, than you thought possible. 
For office duplicating the Multilith way brings a distinctly higher 
quality of work and a much broader variety of applications. 


@ You'll appreciate this new quality in all the jobs it handles— 
for while Multilith can “go high hat” on a moment’s notice, it’s 
a great producer of “run of the mine” duplicating. 


@ Today you may need a quantity, large or small, of really smart 
consumer mailing pieces. Multilith can provide them, for it repro- 
duces all classes of illustrations including photographs, hand-letter- 
ing or type-text and color work in accurate register. 


@ Tomorrow may call for any one of many usual duplicating jobs 
—forms, bulletins, letters, reports. Again Multilith can provide 
them—quickly, economically. More uses and more quality enable 
Multilith users to produce more of the duplicated material they 
need—as they want it—when they want it. 


Let us prove it... Write for complete information and portfolio 


—— of actual samples of Multilith dupli- 
Multilith 









stration at your nearest MULTIGRAPH 
SALES AGENCY. Consult principal city 


cating. And see a convincing demon- 
TRADE MARK phone books for Agency address. 
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Addressograph-Multigraph of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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tected from the world’s sinister influences 
would thrive better than those which are 
free to cross the road—he raised one in- 
side a 5-gallon jug. When officers of the 
Maryland S.P.C.A. heard about it, they 
rushed to court, charging cruelty. The 
magistrate ruled that the Rev. Mr. Wil- 
iar’s chick was in fact a better specimen 





International 


than many of its unbottled relatives and 
allowed the gray-templed minister to con- 
tinue his experiment. 


Threat— 


Washington, D. C.: This letter recent- 
ly arrived at the White House: 
“Dear Mr. Roosevelt: 

“T have written to the Mayor and to the 
Governor but still haven’t received any 
relief. Now if you can’t help me, I’m going 
to write to Uncle Sam.” 


Thumbing Rides— 


New Britain, Conn.: Eugene De Graff 
and Ray Derby, unemployed artists, re- 
cently hitch-hiked on a vacation trip. This 
mode of travel fitted their pocketbooks 
perfectly, but they didn’t like the idea of 
receiving something for nothing. So, while 
riding along, they drew free sketches of 
each motorist who gave them a lift. 


Ho Hum— 


Kansas City: During a 100-degree 
heat wave, a beggar sprawled in the shade 
of a tree and called to pedestrians walking 
by: “Hey, throw me a dime, woncha, 


buddy?” 


Steady Job— 


Des Moines: Mrs. Julia Hook, 66, an- 
swered a “housekeeper-wanted” advertise- 
ment. Wesley Sheback, 80, hired her. Nine- 
teen days later, they were married. 


LETTERS 





Osteopathic Bulletin 


I have read with considerable interest 
your article in the issue of July 25, 1938, 
page 23, entitled “Osteopaths and Serums.” 
Thank you for your attention te the an- 
nual convention of the profession. 

I take the liberty of calling your at- 
tention to certain inaccuracies carried in 
the footnote in the third column. In that 
note you refer to the rights of osteopathic 
physicians in the practice of surgery and 
the “prescription” of “drugs.” 

In Connecticut and New Jersey, osteo- 
pathic physicians may, and many do, qual- 
ify to practice surgery and prescribe drugs. 
In Kentucky, all osteopathic physicians are 
required on entering to qualify to practice 
surgery and to employ all other therapeutic 
agencies taught in approved osteopathic 
schools. In North Dakota, osteopathic 
physicians are prohibited from doing “ma- 
jor surgery.” In that state osteopathic 
physicians may use some “drugs” but not 
all. 

In South Dakota, osteopathic physicians 
may not do “major” surgery. 

Thank you for your attention to the 
matter. 

R. C. McCCAUGHAN 
Executive Secretary 
American Osteopathic Association 


Chicago, Il. 


The Osteopathic Society of the City of 
New York and Newsweek thought the 
government’s 1935 bulletin on osteopathy 
was the latest. The American Osteopathic 
Association, however, recently sent in the 
1937 bulletin, from which come the fol- 
lowing facts: 

States in which the legal definition of 
osteopathic practice does not include sur- 
gery: Alabama, Illinois, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Mississippi, Montana, New York, and 
South Dakota. States in which the legal 
definition of osteopathic practice does not 
include prescription of drugs: Alabama, II- 
linois, Maryland, Mississippi, New York, 
and North Carolina. 





Mr. Angell’s Book 


I wish to say that I have mightily ap- 
preciated Burton Rascoe’s book gossips . . . 
But may I ’umbly protest Rascoe’s snap 
judgment on Norman Angell’s book 
[Newsweek, Aug. 22]. With a casuistry 
worthy of a heftier job, Rascoe seeks to 
sneer Mr. Angell out of court. 

It is very easy to understand Angell’s 
book. He says in the simplest terms: if 
Germany had known she must fight Brit- 
ain anc! the United States she never would 
have started the World War. It occurs to 
Angell that, if England and America would 
deliver the ultimatum that they would 
fight any further attempt of Rome-Berlin 
to crush democracy, we should be repair- 





——— 





ing in time the frightful error of tergivers.. 
tion, of indecisive muddling which onc» 
brought on a world catastrophe. Evident|y 
Mr. Rascoe doesn’t think this use of fore- 
sight worth considering. 

Instead of reviewing Angell’s argument 
on its merits, he prefers to give us that 
old song-and-dance about the oily smooth- 
ness of British propaganda and the old 
gag about “England expecting every 
American to do his duty.” : 

He need not concern himself about this 
at present: for at present it is Mr. Roose- 
velt who steps out as the leader, and it js 
Britain that babbles along in the rear like 
another Senator Fishface moping and 
mowing to Rome and Berlin—“Oh-oh— 
yes, we will defend France—that is, if she 
—if we—if Russia—I mean if Prussia — 
but dear me, what do I mean—oh ves— 
where is dear Italy now—sweet Italy!— 
yes-yes, where am I—I don’t know—to be 
sure.” This murk of babbling blundering 
boobery is just the dingy smokescreen to 
cover a savage thrust by Berlin-Rome. It 
is the farcical-tragic prelude to a mighty 


world-darkening drama. 
HAL WALDO 


Auburn, Calif. 





Oxygen Mask 

Your Aug. 29 issue, page 32: the sub- 
stratosphere oxygen mask represented 
strikes me as suspiciously like one I saw 





Wide World 


in use a year or more ago and if so could 
not be the Lovelace mask. Am I right or 
wrong? 

DAN JOHNSTON 


New York City 


Mr. Johnston is right. Herewith Dr. 
William Lovelace himself with the masi 
tested on Howard Hughes’ record trans- 
continental flight. 
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Men take Teacher’s Scotch 
wherever they go. Teacher’s 
rich taste always pleases, in 
the same, smooth way. Its 
good, familiar flavour is a 


favourite everywhere. 


Made since 1830 
by Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 


werwrrer 





Hopkins’ Power 


Reports of WPA Administrator Hop- 
kins’ growing influence on New Deal poli- 
tics are well founded. He has become a key 
lieutenant in the “purge” and has prepared 
much of the campaign material which will 
be released from time to time. Incidentally, 
it was Hopkins who tipped off reporters 
to ask the question which led to F.D.R.’s 
press-conference outburst against Tydings 
and O’Connor. 


Inquiry or Witch Hunt? 


Signs are piling up to indicate that the 
so-called monopoly investigation will Nor 
become a witch hunt. While it’s always 
possible that political considerations may 
change this, a majority of the committee 
members are now determined to avoid 
baiting business, and the Administration 
is more and more inclined to agree. Among 
others, John L. Lewis has recently remind- 
ed Roosevelt that, if the investigation is 
used as a club to beat business, recovery 
will be set back and labor will suffer as 
much as capital. 


Budget Outlook 


One of the biggest intra-Administration 
fights of the next four months will center 
about the question of whether a balanced 
budget for the 1939-40 fiscal year should 
be attempted. Prevailing opinion is that 
Eccles, Hopkins, Henderson, and the rest 
of the group who swung Roosevelt back 
to spending this year will convince him 
that it would be suicidal to try quick 
budget balancing by cutting expenditures. 
They insist that continued spending will 
so increase the national income that im- 
proved tax receipts (plus a few new taxes) 
will bring a balance by 1941. This 1941 
budget would, of course, be officially adopt- 
ed before the 1940 campaign. 


New Taxes 


Some sort of increase in Federal taxes 
next year is a foregone conclusion. The 
Administration considers an increase es- 
sential, has already drafted extensive pro- 
posals, and naturally wants to get them 
out of the way in 1939, a non-election year. 
Here’s a cross section of informed opinion 
on the detailed prospects: nuisance taxes 
are certain to be renewed; taxes on medium 


incomes ($10,000-$50,000) will probably 
be increased; there'll be a drive to lower 
income-tax exemptions but approval is 
doubtful; renewal of the wundistributed- 
profits tax, which expires in 1939, will be 
bitterly fought, with outcome now un- 
predictable; chances seem slightly against 
the move to tax Federal and state bonds 
and salaries, 


Hugh Wilson’s Advice 


Behind Roosevelt’s and Hull’s aggres- 
sive foreign-policy pronouncements last 
fortnight was this story: Ambassador 
Biddle in Warsaw has proved a much 
poorer analyst of international politics than 
of economic trends. And Minister Carr in 
Prague has flopped as a forecaster—having 
assured Hull confidently that Germany 
would not march into Austria but would 
invade Czechoslovakia in May. Worried, 
the State Department last month sent the 
experienced Hugh Wilson, Ambassador to 
Germany, to size up the outlook in both 
places—insisting that he was just on a 
“private pleasure trip.” When Wilson re- 
turned to Berlin he advised that a firm 
expression of this government’s position 
might steady the delicate European sit- 
uation. Hull’s and Roosevelt’s speeches 
followed promptly. 


‘Immoral’ Democrats 


Democratic chiefs in North Dakota have 
been annoyed by Roosevelt’s pronounce- 
ment that it was “immoral” for Republi- 
cans to vote in Democratic primaries. 
About 12,000 North Dakota Democrats 
had entered the Republican primaries and 
voted for Sen. Gerald P. Nye—in the be- 
lief that the Democratic nominee could 
defeat him more easily than the other Re- 
publican candidate, Gov. William Langer, 
who controls the state G.O.P. machine. 


Bigger Youth Program 


Expect considerable expansion of the 
National Youth Administration’s program, 
providing a combination of work and edu- 
cation for young people in relief families. 
F.D.R. has indicated to recent visitors that 
he thinks the program is yielding unusually 
big results for each dollar spent. 


Washington Talk 


Last week informed Washingtonians dis- 
cussed: The complaints of Rep. Maury 
Maverick of Texas, ardent New Dealer, 
that he would have been reelected had the 
Administration really gone to bat for him 
. . . The way State Department officials 
are grumbling because outsiders were 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


brought in to head the new divisions of 
Cultural Relations and International Com- 
munications . . . The rapidly growing con- 
viction that Prof. Felix Frankfurter of 
Harvard is almost sure to be appointed to 
the late Justice Cardozo’s Supreme Court 
seat. 


Watch Clark 


As predicted here nearly a year ago, 
Sen. Bennett Champ Clark of Missouri is 
rapidly emerging as the No. 1 Presidential 
candidate of anti-Roosevelt Democrats. 
Garner, of course, is known to favor him. 
Now Roy Roberts, managing editor of The 
Kansas City Star, who did as much as 
anyone to build up Alf Landon as a na- 
tional figure, is becoming active back- 
stage and may foster an open Clark-for- 
President drive. 


Trivia 

Wage-Hour Administrator Andrews, 
nominally a subordinate of Secretary Per- 
kins, has made it clear that he intends to 
take no orders from her . . . Shortly after 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace warned 
his staff not to dabble in politics, a re- 
porter asked whether he didn’t at least 
favor “purging” Senator Smith of South 
Carolina, long a thorn in Wallace’s side. 
The Secretary replied: “I’m in favor of 
anything that will benefit the farmers.” 
... Because PWA regulations compel him 
to sign every important document in his 
area, David Kennicott, PWA supervisor 
for seven Midwestern states, has been beg- 
ging Washington for relief; says he writes 
his name eight hours a day, leaving no 
time for supervisory work. 





German Airdromes 


Les now generally admitted, of course, 
that the Nazis are rushing a wall of 
fortifications around Germany, except for 
a corridor into Czechoslovakia. Not gen- 
erally known, however, is the fact that 
three huge new airdromes are being built 
near the Czech frontier at Hunsriick, 
Frankfurt, and on the Rhén plateau. Each 
of the three has subterranean, bombproof 
storage spaces each capable of housing 200 
bombers. To build the Rhén airdrome, 
Nazis evacuated 27 villages and took the 
land into the military zone. 


Anti-Semitic Rebounds 


Italy’s new anti-Semitic program is far 
from popular with Mussolini lieutenants. 
Among others, Balbo and De Bono are 
known to oppose it. Important Jewish 
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officials like Admiral Ascoli of the Rhodes 
naval base have upset the Fascists by 
threatening to resign. Even Marshal 
Jadoglio is known to be incensed over the 
drive. In fact, when the Jewish professor 
Cesare Sacerdote, 70, received two 
threatening letters warning him to resign 
from the National Research Council (im- 
portant to national defense), Badoglio 
hurried to see Mussolini and served notice 
that if Sacerdote were sacrificed he himself 
would resign as the council's president. 
The matter was quietly dropped. 


International Interlude 


There was an amusing little story in- 
volved in the three-day session at Bled 
which preceded the Little Entente’s agree- 
ment on Hungary. Before the wrangling 
was over, Premier Milan Stoyadinovich of 
Yugoslavia, who presided, decided hé 
should consult Foreign Minister de Kanya 
of Hungary. He put through a call to Kiel. 
where de Kanya and Admiral Horthy’s 
party were being given one of the most 
impressive receptions the city had seen. 
After some time, the Kiel telephone ex- 
change explained that de Kanya was un- 
known at Kiel. Thereupon Stoyadinovich 
announced: “I will wait here until M. de 
Kanya becomes known at Kiel.” Finally 
located in Hitler’s company, de Kanya 
authorized the Hungarian representative 
at the conference to sign. 


South African Racism 


You'll probably be hearing more about 
a new British Empire problem, revolving 
around race antagonisms in the Union of 
South Africa. The dominion is trying to 
get native protectorates handed over to 
it for administration, but British officials 
fear South Africa’s violently oppressive 
race legislation would provoke trouble. 
Already the 7,000,000 natives under the 
union are growing restive at the rough 
handling they’re getting from the 2,000,000 
white inhabitants. 


Arabian ‘Dentistry’ 


Ostensibly the Crown Prince of Saudi 
Arabia has been visiting London only to 
undergo dental treatments, but he has 
actually been trying to pave the way for 
an air agreement his father wants to 
negotiate with the British. Now that other 
Near East powers are building up strong 
air forces, some of them with help from 
the Fascist powers, the King is anxious 
to get British help in replacing his present 
force of some twenty ancient planes with 
a large modern air fleet. 


Foreign Notes 


As a result of quiet loyalist complaints 
that he’s pro-Franco, John Leche, British 
chargé d’affaires at Barcelona, is being 
withdrawn and transferred to Central 








America . . . The Nazi government has 
passed word around that the Jewish wife 
and half-Jewish son of the composer Rich- 
ard Strauss are to be treated as “honorary 
Aryans” . . . Mussolini, once scrupulously 
courteous to visiting writers and corre- 
spondents, has refused to see any of them 
for months; even declined to receive the 
head of one of the big U.S. news services. 





Utility Strategy 


Good will is being built up by utilities 
in such astute deals as the offer of Arkan- 
sas Power & Light and Arkansas Louisiana 
Gas Co. subsidiaries of Electric Bond & 
Share and Cities Service to lend money to 
the city of Little Rock, Ark. Here’s how it 
works: Small communities hard pressed 
for revenue turn to the utilities operating 
in their neighborhood. The utilities pay 
taxes in advance or actually lend or donate 
money to the town. When Washington or 
state-sponsored talk of municipal owner- 
ship comes up, the towns can’t very well 
turn on their utility friends who came 
across when they needed help. 


Air-Conditioning Troubles 


Air-conditioning firms are trying to find 
the answer to a brand-new bugaboo— 
“boycotts” by whole towns of retailers. In 
communities where only a small proportion 
of merchants could afford to install air- 
conditioning units the retailers have band- 
ed together and agreed that none of them 
will go to the expense of putting in such 
equipment. 


New Products 


Du Pont is at work on a new fiber that’s 
expected to be cheaper and more durable 
than silk and will have an elasticity of 
about 60% (silk: 75%); if successfully 
developed the fiber may be a serious threat 
to the silk-stocking industry . . . A Cincin- 
nati doctor has devised a mask for hay- 
fever sufferers which electrically repels 
pollen; the mask contains two electrically 
charged screens, one positive and one nega- 
tive, with a filtering medium in between 
. .. An important cash-register company 
is filling its first order for a new telephone 
metering device to be used by consumers 
in keeping track of calls. 


Small Business Help 


A number of important Wall Street 
banks are quietly taking preliminary steps 
to set up a unique private corporation to 
buy the stocks of small business concerns 
and make long-term loans to them. Bank- 
ers, long worried by recurrent criticism that 
methods of financing open to large corpo- 
rations are not available to the smaller 
companies, are now troubled by govern- 
ment plans and threats to step into the 
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field—perhaps with legislation at the next 
Congressional session. Although plans wun. 
der discussion for the new private insti- 
tution have not yet reached the “on paper” 
stage, they will undoubtedly take shape be- 
fore winter is over. 


Nazi Ruses 


The Customs Bureau has been uncover- 
ing a number of schemes German map- 
ufacturers have evolved for slipping past 
the growing American boycott of Nazi 
goods. A favored device is to send near- 
ly completed German goods into Czecho- 
slovakia, put the finishing touches on 
them there, then ship them to the U.S. 
stamped “Made in Czechoslovakia.” 





New Commentators 


A big toilet-article manufacturer lias 
been dickering with ex-Mayor Jimmy 
Walker of New York to become a radio 
news commentator . . . A wine company 
is about to sign up ex-Governor Hoffman 
of New Jersey for similar radio work. 


Insurance Tricks 


Watch out for “anti-crime societies” 
and other organizations with high-sound- 
ing names that are peddling cut-rate in- 
surance policies by mail. Nominally selling 
memberships that offer the buyer protec- 
tion in the event of burglary or robbery, 
the mail-order firms take advantage of 
legal technicalities that make it all but 
impossible to collect under the terms of 
the “policies.” Since state insurance com- 
missions have found themselves powerless 
to prevent such sales by mail, the Post 
Office Department has started a drive 
against the firms. 


Missing Persons 


John Montague (Laverne Moore), 
“mystery golfer” who was acquitted of a 
seven-year-old robbery charge in Syracuse 
last winter, lives in Beverly Hills, where 
he’s practicing to enter the Los Angeles 
open tournament in January; most of his 
movie-star friends have dropped him anc 
didn’t put up any fight when he was eased 
out of Lakeside Golf Club . . . John Q. 
Tilson, majority leader of the House un- 
der Coolidge and Hoover, is in active 
Washington law practice; now 72, he 
spends half his time in Washington, half 
in New Haven, Conn., and summers in 
New Hampshire; for winter exercise he 
often rides Coolidge’s old mechanical 
horse, now in a Washington gymnasium 
... Ruth Elder, once-famous flyer, spends 
most of her time golfing and tending the 
roses at her modest Los Angeles, Calif., 
home; keeping her promise to her husband, 
Arnold Gillespie, MGM official, she no 


longer flies. 
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: Roosevelt Applying Pressure 
: T on Farley to Jom in Purge 


: Chairman Backs Fight 
Against Tydings, but Disap- 


proves General Housecleaning 


National Democratic Chairman James 
\. Farley makes few bones about the fact 
that he is a machine politician. A political 
realist, he is less concerned with shades of 
y political thinking than with finding a likely 
1 candidate and backing him to win. Con- 
stantly faced with the problem of keeping 
the Democratic party harmonious for the 
1940 convention, Farley has remained cool 
to the Roosevelt purge of nonconformist 
Congress members. 

When Sen. James P. Pope, orthodox 
New Dealer, failed to win renomination in 
the Idaho primary, Farley was quick to 

congratulate Rep. D. Worth Clark, the vic- 
tor, and promise him support. A fortnight 
, ago, at a luncheon in the Hotel Biltmore, — 
New York, he fraternized with Rep. John , eager stane 
J. O'Connor, whom the President a few President Roosevelt's tirade 


és ° er 
days earlier had blasted, along with Sen. at ‘primary immorality’ . . . 


Millard E. Tydings, as a consistent New 
Deal obstructionist. Long-time friends, 


~~ SS 





for a purge conference with Mr. Roosevelt. 


O'Connor and the national chairman with- Farley had been on a six-week trip to 
drew to a corner for a hearty chat after Alaska during the President's Pacific-At- 
Farley had slapped his old palof Tammany antic tour of fishing and speechmaking. 
days on the back. Before he left, confident that his chief’s 

Last week Farley journeyed to the Presi- Southern purges would be mild, Farley had 
dent’s summer home at Hyde Park, N.Y., predicted victory for Sen. Walter F. George 
of Georgia and Sen. Ellison D. (Cotton 
Ed) Smith of South Carolina. But Mr. 
Roosevelt had indulged himself’ in an in- 
direct, preliminary censure of Smith; then, 
in one of the boldest speeches of his career, 
the President in effect had read George out 
of the party’s ranks. 


‘As Usual’ 
When Farley arrived at Hyde Park, he 
assured the waiting reporters he would 
have a statement in “four or five hours.” 
As evening came on, the chairman changed 
his plans: he decided to stay overnight 
with Mr. Roosevelt, and he failed to keep 
his promise to the newspaper men. Next 
day these still waited for definite word. 
Finally the landlord himself, breezy in an 
open white shirt and seersucker trousers, 
5° x authorized the news writers to report that 
ee tie So the President and the Postmaster General 
Page in The Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal are “in complete agreement, as usual.” Mr. 
... 8truck a responsive chord... Roosevelt cautioned them not to misinter- 










pret his words and particularly not to omit 
the “as usual.” But despite the President’s 
assurance, Farley’s attitude on the purge 
question as a whole still seemed enigmatic. 

One purge, and one only, the chairman 
appeared to endorse—that against Senator 
Tydings. Farley views Tydings as one 
who does not play the game, one who ac- 
cepts favors and is slow in returning 
them. For one thing, Tydings had to be 
bludgeoned into making a_ seconding 
speech for the nomination of Mr. Roose- 
velt in 1932, and Farley has never for- 
given him for that. This instance and 
others have made the chairman willing to 
join the Tydings scalp hunt. 

Meanwhile, in Maryland, the question 
remained unanswered as to whether and 
when the President would visit the state 
in behalf of Rep. David J. Lewis, Tyd- 
ings’ opponent. H. C. Byrd, the State 
University president, wired the President 
an invitation to come to Maryland. Then, 
this week, the President answered the 
question by announcing his intention to 
invade Maryland and speak against Tyd- 
ings on Labor Day. Next, to keep the 
purge pot boiling, he issued a statement 
on the South Carolina primary. Without 
naming either candidate, Mr. Roosevelt’s 
words attacked Cotton Ed Smith and 
praised his opponent, Gov. Olin Johnston: 
“One of these candidates thinks in terms 
of the past and governs his actions ac- 
cordingly. The other thinks in terms of 
1938, and 1948 and 1958 as well.” 


‘Immorality’ 


Earlier last week, the President had 
dramatized the purge drive by denounc- 
ing a bit of political strategy that had 
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upset the New Deal applecart in Idaho 
and threatened the success of the war on 
Tydings. In Idaho, Mr. Roosevelt said, 
between 15,000 and 20,000 Republicans 
had entered the Democratic primary to 
help nominate Senator Pope’s opponent. 
In Maryland, he added, Republican lead- 
ers were urging party members to throw 
temporary support to Senator Tydings. 
The President devoted five full minutes of 
a press conference to discussing what he 
called this “political immorality,” explain- 
ing that, when voters help nominate a 
man they have no intention of supporting 
in the final election, their action may 
help thwart the majority’s will. 





Significance 


In Mr. Roosevelt’s denunciation of 
voters who cross party lines for the pri- 
maries, he weakened his point in two 
ways. First, he failed to mention the fact 
that Democrats were responsible for the 
change in Idaho law that enabled Repub- 
licans to switch their allegiance. Second, 
he failed to emphasize the point that only 
temporary shifts invite the stigma of “im- 
morality.” Within the terms of the Presi- 
dent’s own reasoning, Idaho Republicans 
might with perfect propriety have helped 
nominate Representative Clark so long as 
they also voted for him in the election. 

Despite this week’s intensification of 
the drive against Senators Smith and 
Tydings, the purge puzzle’s broader as- 
pects remained unsolved. The consensus 
was that the President, disturbed by the 
failure of previous efforts to draw Farley 
into full and frank discussion of the 
Democratic party’s future, had made one 
more attempt to explore with him the 
possibilities for 1940 and beyond. Both 
men stand in a ticklish position created 
by the growing conservatism within party 
ranks and exemplified by the undercover 
activities of anti-New Deal leaders loose- 
ly banded together in the “Garner Club.” 
Neither Farley nor Mr. Roosevelt can 
risk the results of an open break with 
the other; but last week’s Hyde Park 
meeting may well presage the application 
of increasingly powerful pressure on the 
national chairman. 





Political Pot 


Mayor Fiorello H. La Guardia made a 
pilgrimage to Hyde Park and gave proph- 
ets reason to speculate on whether Mr. 
Roosevelt had determined to seek coop- 
eration between the New York Mayor and 
the state’s New Dealers in the coming 
campaign. Adding one more complication 
to the confused New York situation, Col. 
Theodore Roosevelt, a lifelong Republican, 
offered to support Rep. John J. O’Connor, 
a Democrat who seeks nomination on both 
tickets. 


"{In Texas’ Democratic runoff primary, 
Ed Gossett, 35-year-old attorney and form- 





— 
Feast: Sir Ronald Lindsay, Brit- 
ish Ambassador, attended Secretary 
Roper’s annual watermelon party 
in Washington Aug. 21. 





er oil-field worker, defeated Rep. W. D. 
McFarlane. On his westward trip, the 
President had bestowed the accolade of 
“my friend” on McFarlane. 


{In California, where Sen. William G. 
McAdoo fought for renomination with the 
President’s blessing against a field of five 
other candidates, the Ku Klux Klan be- 
came an issue of the hotly contested pri- 
mary. A supporter of one of McAdoo’s 
opponents produced a tattered, almost il- 
legible K.K.K. “passport,” apparently in 
the senator’s name. McAdoo at once of- 
fered a $1,000 reward for “authentic evi- 
dence about the origin or fabrication” of 
the card. 


"The Tydings-Lewis race in Maryland 
echoed in Washington when Daniel C. 
Roper, Secretary of Commerce, backed a 
Lewis charge that Tydings had maneu- 
vered sales of abandoned merchant ships 
to a scrap-iron firm contributing to the 
senator’s war-chest—which Tydings hotly 
denied. 


{The Workers Alliance, a group of mili- 
tant WPA workers headed by David Las- 
ser, 35-year-old Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology graduate, received a rebuff 
from Harry L. Hopkins, WPA Administra- 
tor, over a plan to raise $50,000 in New 
York for a campaign fund. Intended to 
help defeat Rep. John J. O'Connor and to 
provide a backlog for other political ac- 
tivity, the fund plan was assailed by Hop- 
kins after he had conferred with President 
Roosevelt: “I suppose it’s legal enough, but 


eee 





I just don’t like the idea of getting money 
from these workers for political purposes, 
What they need to do is spend their money 
for food and clothing.” Though the alliance 
refused to drop its drive, the chairman of 
the Senate Campaign Expenditures Com- 
mittee, Morris Sheppard, warned Lasser he 
would turn the matter over to the De- 
partment of Justice. 


{| Two law professors of Columbia Univer- 
sity, which has given many faculty mem- 
bers to the New Deal, resigned from goy- 
ernment posts to return to their academic 
chairs. Adolf A. Berle Jr., one of the ori- 
ginal members of the Brain Trust, stepped 
down as Assistant Secretary of State and 
Roswell F. Magill (Periscope, Feb. 21, 
May 2) left his post as Under- Secretary 
of the Treasury, where he was the top tax 
expert. Berle’s resignation was a surprise, 
though it was known that he had clashed 
with Tom Corcoran and other close ad- 
visers of the President. Since he had done 
much work on the reciprocal-trade treaty 
with Great Britain, his leaving was ac- 
cepted as an indication that the pact is 
nearing completion. 





G. O. P. Picnic 


‘Cornfield Conference’ Blasts 
at Politics of the New Deal 


Since the walloping it took from Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt in 1932, the Republican 
party has now and then tried wooing the 
Midwestern farmer (a major factor in 
that walloping) with regional powwows 
on which it hangs bucolic names. In 1935, 
G.O.P. stalwarts from ten states gathered 
at Springfield, Ill., for a “grass roots” 
convention which was devoted largely to 
denouncing the New Deal and all its 
works. Last week, on a 120-acre field near 
Washington, Ind., 20,000 Republicans 
from a dozen states gathered in a “corn- 
field conference,” again to denounce the 
New Deal and all its works. And though 
the conclave was held in a grassy pasture 
instead of a cornfield, it was an impressive 
rural show. 

Strung about on the greensward were 
a series of striped-canvas tents and mar- 
quees, dominated by a speaker’s tent 
large enough to hold a three-ring circus. 
A 105-piece band blared, while 32 drum 
and bugle corps from surrounding towns 
tooted and boomed. There were stray gui- 
tar players, yodelers, a little German band, 
and even an Indian crooner who treated 
the Republicans to President Roosevelt's 
favorite prairie ballad, “Home on the 
Range.” A battery of 65 loud-speakers 
amplified music, speeches, and announce- 
ments—including a warning against pick- 
pockets. 

Not the least part of the spectacle was 
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the noonday feast. For 36 hours, C0 cooks 
had toiled to prepare 6,000 chickens, 50 
barrels of clams, and 3 tons of corn on 
the cob. They set out 10,000 rolls and 
sliced 600 watermelons. 


The Host 


Back of it all was a rich man taking 
his first active fling into politics. Homer 
E. Capehart, 41-year-old vice president 
of the Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. (musical 
instruments) of Buffalo, N.Y., who main- 
tains the 1,800-acre farm showplace in 
the county where he grew up as a farm 
boy, supplied both the idea and the 
money—some $30,000. Violently anti- 
New Deal, he decided to do something 
about it instead of sitting around cussing 
the Administration. “I couldn’t afford it,” 
he told reporters, “but I want to see the 
New Deal defeated, and you can’t beat 
those Democrats with firecrackers. I’m 
sick and tired of hearing people crying 
about the present Administration and do- 
ing nothing about it.” 

Capehart began life as a farm hand in 
Daviess County. After the war, in which 
he served as a private, he became a sales- 
man for a dairy-machinery concern and 
afterward formed a company to manu- 
facture phonographs, from which he made 
a fortune, before he joined Wurlitzers. 
Author of a book entitled “Creative Sell- 
ing,” he is known as a supersalesman— 
and his salesmanship was demonstrated 
by the attention he drew with his “corn- 
field conference.” 


The Results 

Despite its circus atmosphere, the con- 
ference brought together the big minds of 
the Republican high command and 


evoked speeches laying the groundwork 
for the G.O.P. offensive against the New 


Deal from now until the November elec- 
tion. 





Keynoter of the gathering was Rep. 
James W. Wadsworth of New York, who 
charged that the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion was virtually using “bribery” to 
tempt unsuspecting voters into approv- 
ing its measures, that the same tactics 
were being employed “brazenly to brow- 
beat and terrorize men in public life, to 
purge the public service of men who dare 
stand up for the things they believe in,” 
and that, in its effort to concentrate Fed- 
eral power, the government had “reck- 
lessly” borrowed 50 cents of every dollar 
it had expended. 

Likening Mr. Roosevelt’s “purges” to 
those of Stalin and Hitler, John D. M. 
Hamilton, national chairman, declared the 
President was resorting to the “Russian 
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. .. backed by Homer E. Capehart 








Republicans frolicked and feasted in tents at the Indiana ‘cornfield conference’ .. . 






technique” to “divert our attention from 
the failures of the New Deal.” He called 
upon the assembled party workers to 
launch “a mighty fight to save the United 
States as we have known it for 150 years 
. . . by turning back those seeking to de- 
stroy the American Way.” 

Third-term gossip was attacked by 
Rep. Joseph W. Martin Jr. of Massachu- 
setts: “Third-term talk and purge policies 
today emphasize our desperate national 
need for a stronz opposition party in 
Congress.” And *-ymond E. Willis, the 
Indiana country editor who is the Repub- 
lican nominee for the United States Sen- 
ate seat held by Frederick Van Nuys, 
said: “As long as the American people 
remain a free people, no man... will 
ever be elected President . . . for a third 
term, and that goes for Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt.” 

Dr. Glenn Frank, chairman of the pro- 
gram committee, blasted New Deal poli- 
cies: “It is to the everlasting discredit of 
the present Administration that it has 
shamelessly played politics with the needs 
of millions; that . . . it has persisted in 
hastily conceived, wastefully financed, 
and ineffectively administered policies 
long after they have utterly failed .. .” 


*{ While the Republicans unlimbered their 
guns, Indiana Democrats were anything 
but idle. At French Lick, scarcely 50 
miles from the Capehart farm, Gov. M. 
Clifford Townsend, who just a year ago 
read Senator Van Nuys out of the party 
for voting against the Roosevelt court 
plan, ate a generous portion of crows. At 
the annual dinner of the Democratic Edi- 
torial Association of Indiana, the Gover- 
nor announced that “as a soldier in the 
ranks of the Democratic party” he would 
exert every effort to send Senator Van 
Nuys back to Washington. 

Van Nuys, who defied the New Deal’s 
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attempt to purge him and was renomi- 
nated last month after rescue by former 
Gov. Paul V. McNutt’s Presidential am- 
bitions, which decreed party harmony, 
declared: “Governor Townsend and my- 
self still entertain our original respective 
opinions . . . There has been no ‘deal’ 
between us ... if I am returned to the 
Senate I will continue to vote on New 
Deal legislation on its merits.” 





Prison Scandal 
Four Rebels Cooked to Death 


in Radiator-Lined ‘Sweatbox’ 


Inside the walls of Philadelphia County’s 
model prison at Holmesburg, Pa., sits a 
small building resembling a cowshed. Fifty 
feet long, 12 feet wide, and 8 feet high, it 
is ventilated only by three windows. Yet 
this dingy brick structure, containing 
twelve barren 9 by 4 cells, is equipped with 
a bank of steam radiators nearly sufficient 
to heat a baby skyscraper—six huge ones 





of 50 coils each, capable of producing heat 
of 200 degrees, only 12 below the boiling 
point. 

Into this oven last week were crowded 
25 rebellious prisoners, alleged ringleaders 
of a hunger strike. For the better part of 
fifteen hours, while steam banged in the 
pipes and the mercury outside shot to 86 
degrees, they sweated and gasped. Win- 
dows had been closed; water in the cell 
wash basins had been cut off by removal 
of the keys from the faucets; the only 
other water available came from auto- 
matic flushing of the toilets three times 
a day. 

Prisoners stripped, fought to get air, 
pushed their faces in toilet hoppers, be- 
came delirious, and collapsed. By morning 
the shrieks of torture had been stilled. 
When guards opened Cells 6 and 7, where 
three men had been huddled in each, two 
were dead in each cell. They were Henry 
Osborn, Frank Comodeca, John Walters, 
and James McQuade—victims of Holmes- 
burg’s dread “Klondike,” the isolation 
building where, in the words of discharged 
convicts, “they give you the heat in sum- 


—e 


mer and the ice in winter” (radiators cut 
off and windows opened). The men had 
been baked to death. Their hearts had 
been shrunk to half normal size by the 
process of dehydration. 

The trouble traced back to Aug. 19 
when the prison faced its sixth hunger 
strike since 1929. Some 650 of the 1,48] 
inmates balked at the monotony of the 
food—too much spaghetti with cheese 
and tomatoes, too much hamburger and 
bologna, too many prunes. Little by little, 
by bread and water diet and other stock 
prison tactics, the authorities began to 
break the strike. 

At the end of the third day, the hunger 
strikers had been reduced to the 25 who 
were huddled into the “Klondike” and 
given the “heat.” 

The result was a major scandal, en- 
tangled in politics. When the deaths be- 
came known, city police were first to in- 
vestigate. They attempted to whitewash 
the incident, saying the victims had killed 
each other fighting. But Coroner Charles 
H. Hersch was skeptical and jumped in. 
First off he arrested two guards, then 
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Philadelphia County Prison and the isolation building (arrow) where four convicts were cooked . . . 


... im steam from a vast radiator bank (cells on the left) 
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Sen. Carter Glass 


sought the “higher-ups” believed responsi- 
ble for one of the worst prison horrors in 
American history. But by the week’s end 
he was making little progress amid what 
he labeled “a conspiracy of silence.” 





Glass, Ickes, Horatius 


Sen. Carter Glass of Virginia, though 80 
years old, is still one of the ablest debaters 
and hardest fighters in the upper house. 
Quick to anger, proud to be known as an 
“ynreconstructed rebel,” the short and 
wiry politician-publisher has been a relent- 
less foe of some New Deal policies. Aligned 
with no faction, he is an individualist. His 
scrappiness as a youngster won him the 
nickname of Pluck. Some of his old friends 
still affectionately call him that. 

Harold L. Ickes, once a Bull Moose Re- 
publican, now Secretary of the Interior, is 
the New Deal’s No. 1 tongue lasher. His 
barbs and his blowoffs—such as his argu- 
ment with Germany over the export of 
helium—have caused reporters to dub him 
the Donald Duck of the New Deal (NEws- 
week, Aug. 1). Able but cantankerous and 
lacking in diplomacy, Ickes has probably 
berated more personages than any other 
official in Washington. He once labeled 
Eugene Talmadge, then Governor of 
Georgia, “his chain-gang excellency.” And 
naturally, just as he insults, he gets in- 
sulted back: “I have been insulted by gov- 
ernment officials, Congressmen, states, 
cities [over PWA reprisals], and now it is 
getting to the point where villages insult 
me.” 

It was inevitable that sooner or later 
these two political matadors would meet 
in the same arena—and last week they did. 
Addressing a club in Tacoma, Wash., Ickes 
called Senator Glass an outstanding exam- 
ple of those “political hypocrites who bite 
the hand that feeds them.” He shouted 
that “the reactionary press hails this rugged 
individual as another Horatius at the 


bridze because of his bitter attacks on the 
economic policies of the government. Yet 
no senator comes oftener and with more 
persistence for PWA grants than this same 
Senator Glass.” 

In Lynchburg, Glass slugged right back: 

“Secretary Ickes has become a confirmed 
blackguard, saturated with hate for every 
member of Congress who voted against 
spendthrift practices . . . His statement 
concerning me is simply an unwarranted 
falsehood. I doubt if there is a member of 
Congress who has had less than I to do 
with so-called government grants .. . 
Horatius at the bridge stood and fought; 
he did not go 3,000 miles across the con- 
tinent to lie about his adversaries.” 





The Navajos 


‘New Deal Experiment’ Stirs 
Demand for Officer’s Ouster 


The American Indian Federation, 
founded in Gallup, N.M., four years ago, 
is composed of poor and obscure Indians. 
The Indian Rights Association, founded 
in Philadelphia 56 years ago, is composed 
of wealthy and prominent whites largely 
imbued with the missionary spirit. De- 
spite differences in background and the 
color of members, the two have one thing 
in common: a burning zeal for the scalp 
of John Collier, Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs. 

A fortnight ago the Indian Federation 
met in Tulsa, Okla. (Newsweek, Aug. 29) , 
alleged mistreatment of tribesmen in gen- 
eral, called for complete overhauling of 
the Office of Indian Affairs, and demanded 
the ouster of Collier. Last week, in a long 
open letter to President Roosevelt, the 
Indian Rights Association alleged mis- 
treatment of the Navajo tribe in particu- 
lar, then took potshots at Collier all the 
way through, and demanded the ouster of 
E. R. Fryer, superintendent of the Navajo 
reservation. 

Charging that the Navajos had been 
demoralized by their selection as a 
“demonstration ground” for what has fre- 
quently been called “a New Deal for 
Indians,” the association recited the fol- 
lowing indictment of Collier as expressed 
June 10 in an open letter by Joe Kerley, 
old-time trader among the Navajos: 

“The reservation swarmed with ‘ex- 
perts’ from all over the nation: agrono- 
mists from Vermont, great engineers 
from Georgia, soil-erosion experts from 
Harvard, sociologists from Columbia, and 
other social workers to teach the Navajos 
the ‘play spirit.’ A simple, primitive 
people were dazed, bewildered as they 
watched these experts, these incomplete 
organisms flying backwards through 
space, none of whom could tell gamma 
grass from loco weed nor a sheep from a 
goat. The Navajos called them ‘money 
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Secretary Harold L. Ickes 


burners’ as they watched them speed aim- 
lessly along the road in clouds of dust, 
burning up gas... 

“By your ineptness and lack of tact, 
lack of knowledge of Navajo psychology, 
you have rubbed everybody’s hair the 
wrong way, you have tried to make water 
run up hill; and today 50,000 Navajos hate 
and fear you as the Austrian and German 
Jews must hate and fear Hitler. The name 
of no other commissioner in the history of 
the Indian Service was so well known to 
the Navajo as is the name of ‘Jan Col- 
yer.’ It’s a household word used in time 
of misfortune. A hundred years from now 
Navajo mothers will say: ‘Jan Col-yer’ to 
make their children behave.” 

Just as a fortnight ago Collier retorted 
that the American Indian Federation was 
a “racket,” so this time he answered the 
Indian Rights Association: 

“For some time the Indian Rights Asso- 
ciation has been unable to find anything 
good being done for the Navajo. This latest 
outburst is just carping criticism. We don’t 
fear it. The association hasn’t got any in- 
fluence anyway.” 





Significance 


The unrest of the Navajos arises from 
three factors. First, E. R. Fryer, the 
young superintendent whose ouster is de- 
manded, has worked too fast in trying to 
sell New Deal innovations to a simple 
pastoral people who cling to the ways of 
their fathers. Second, since the tribe’s 
sparsely vegetated land—16,000,000 acres 
spread over 25,000 square miles in New 
Mexico and Arizona—has been overgrazed 
in the past and has become a serious ero- 
sion problem, the Bureau of Soil Con- 
servation has decreed restrictions on graz- 
ing and reductions in flocks. The Indians 
charge that the cuts were applied equally 
to large and small herds, instead of being 
graduated, and that in some cases owners 
of small herds have been reduced below 
the subsistence level. Third comes the 
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pressure of white ranchers, who are fight- 
ing a government move to let the Indians 
buy more grazing land and who are 
agitating to serve their own ends. 

The leader of the tribal agitation is 
J.C. (Jake) Morgan, a Navajo Christian 
missionary. Morgan charges that Fryer 
rules “in imitation of Hitler’s dictatorial” 
methods, and that some of “our people 
have been punished and jailed just be- 
cause they spoke to defend their property.” 
Those he criticizes retort that Morgan is 
allied with the white landowners. Also fig- 
uring in the picture is Dennis Chavez, New 
Mexico’s Democratic Senator. Opposed to 
range regulation in general, he is carrying 
on a feud with Secretary Ickes. 





The Hines Trial 


A Mighty Cross-Examiner 


and the Tale of a Horse 


When District Attorney Thomas E. 
Dewey opened the trial of James J. Hines 
Aug. 15, he started a weird parade of wit- 
nesses. First he placed on the stand a 
batch of those West Indian Negroes who 
for years have dominated the numbers 
racket in New York City. Flashily dressed 
men and women, they told how they had 
been gypped of their profits when the late 
Dutch Schultz muscled in on them (News- 
week, Aug. 29). Most of them appeared 
eager to get revenge by testimony linking 
Hines, No. 1 Tammany chieftain and New 
Deal patronage dispenser, with the Schultz 
mob as political fixer—Dewey’s first major 
blow at seeking to smash the power behind 
the politico-criminal alliance that for years 
made New York a racketeers’ paradise. 

Dewey next turned to Schultz’ white 
aides and produced George Weinberg, 
self-confessed thief, perjurer, gun toter, 
and strong-arm man who was Schultz’ 
business manager. In a day and a half of 
direct testimony Weinberg tied in Hines 
as the mob’s political “front” at a fee of 
$500 to $1,000 a week. 

Weinberg’s glib and confident recitation 
of dates on which he met and paid or con- 
ferred with Hines over a period of more 
than two years was a choice target for 
Chief Defense Counsel Lloyd P. Stryker, 
who has won such fame at cross-examina- 
tion that examples of his skill are em- 
bodied in one law textbook. Stryker passed 
up the small-fry Negro witnesses with 
“no cross-examination,”’ but he pounced 
on Weinberg. Now disarmingly quiet and 
courteous, now glaring, again menacing 
and shouting, Stryker punched hole after 
hole in Weinberg’s stories. Example: 

Q—In 1932 you were in Mr. Hines’ 
home on at least two occasions at 444 
Central Park West before the end of July; 
that’s right, isn’t it? A—That’s right. 

Q.—Mr. Weinberg, didn’t you know 
that Mr. Hines never moved into that 





apartment at 444 Central Park West until 
the first day of October 1932? A.—No. 
Stryker next had Hines stand up and 
asked Weinberg to repeat that statement 
to the politician’s face. The witness did so. 
“You know you lie!” shouted Hines. 


Question Mark 

By midweek, sidewalk lawyers began to 
question the prowess of Dewey—was he a 
miracle man after all? Dewey so far had 
produced no witnesses but cheap Negro 
gamblers and a white gangster. He sub- 
mitted testimony that Stryker sometimes 
had no trouble tearing down. He bickered 
with the bench and at one point became 
so bogged down in examination of a wit- 
ness that Justice Ferdinand Pecora had to 
take over the questioning to pull him off 
a shoal. By last week, gamblers were of- 
fering odds on a mistrial. 

Then, late in the week, Dewey pulled a 
new type of rabbit from his hat. From the 
quiet hills of Fairfield, Conn., he put on 
the stand a witness who had no racket or 
criminal connections—Dudley Brothwell, 
owner of a riding academy. The horseman 
told how, as a diversion from strong-arm- 
ing policy bankers in Harlem, Schultz 
patronized his stable in the summer of 
1935. Then, as a climax to his testimony, 
Brothwell went to the counsel table and 
put his finger on Hines as a man who had 
accorapanied Schultz on one visit. 





International 


James J. Hines cooling off 


Stryker was floored. The sudden switch 
from a disreputable to a reputable witness 
made him plead for a quick adjournment. 
But even after a night to investigate the 
surprise witness he could not shake 
Brothwell’s story. 


Strategy 


There were indications that in their 
maneuvering Dewey and Stryker had the 
same thing in mind—the famous Becker 


—e 


trial of 1912. After Police Lt. Charles 
Becker was convicted of the murder of 
Herman Rosenthal, notorious gambler. 
the Court of Appeals ordered a new trial 
(in which Becker was convicted and sep} 
to the chair) on the ground that the 
prosecution’s underworld witnesses had 
spent too much time together—that their 
testimony harmonized too closely. In the 
current trial, Stryker knows he can dis. 
credit gangster witnesses. Dewey knows 
the same thing; therefore he will corrob. 
orate their testimony with that of repu- 
table witnesses. 

Brothwell was a sample of more to 
come. Another one followed Monday. 
Charles W. Hughes, formerly assistant 
manager of the Hotel Barnum in Bridge- 
port, testified that in 1935 he saw Hines 
with Schultz and other members of the 
mob of racketeers at the hotel. 


Outlook 


As the Hines trial entered its third 
week a new factor entered: definite deci- 
sion by New York State Republicans to 
draft Dewey for governor. Though such a 
move had been talked for a long time, 
G.O.P. chiefs at first hedged to see if the 
prosecutor could win a conviction. Finally, 








International 


Stryker, demon cross-examiner 


since the trial probably will still be going 
on when the state convention meets Sept. 
28-29, they came out with ready-made 
plans for the draft. That put the Tiger 
out on a new limb. 

Tammany would like to see Dewey 
governor—or even President, if that 
would get him out of New York—and 
some of its leaders are credited with 
spreading the boom movement on the sly. 
But the price of getting rid of the racket 
buster is the ruddy neck of James J. 
Hines: if the Tammany potentate is con- 
victed, Dewey will be the most formidable 
candidate in more than a decade. 
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Antiwar Pact’s Anniversary 


Finds Britain Ready to Fight 


Powers’ Leaders Congregate; 
Ships and Armies on the Move 


Over Czechoslovak Issue 


Aug. 27, 1928, in the Salle de l’Horloge 
of the French Foreign Office, the world’s 
leading powers pledged themselves to out- 
law war forever. Last week, just ten 
years later, few remembered the ghost 
of the Kellogg Pact, but all recognized 
the specter of another 1914 rising be- 
fore them. 

Britain quietly ordered the Home Fleet 
to be at its war stations in Scotland by 
Sept. 6—when the Nazis’ Nuremberg con- 
gress opens. France, for the first time 
since 1914, commandeered Paris buses to 
transport troops—to maneuvers near the 
German borders. The Reich called up ad- 
ditional reserves for its giant “test mo- 
bilization.” And Czechoslovakia ordered 
citizens on the Nazi frontier to report 
anything suspicious by phoning: “This 
call is in the interests of the state”—an 
announcement that automatically cancels 
charges and clears all wires to Prague, 
where the government has been on the 
alert for months. 


Threats 

Aug. 22, gray-shirted Nazi Storm Troop- 
ers turned out in the Gothic streets of 
Marienbad, picturesque spa in the heart 
of Czechoslovakia’s turbulent Sudeten Ger- 
man district, to salute Konrad Henlein, 
stocky Sudeten Fiihrer. At the Weimar 
Hotel for the first time since 1909 the pro- 
prietor had opened the rooms once reserved 
for King Edward VII and had even re- 
placed a portrait of the Emperor Francis 
Joseph with one of Henlein. In this faded, 
fusty atmosphere the Nazis held a five- 
hour war council. 

For the previous three weeks Lord Run- 
ciman’s British mission had been confer- 
ring with these Sudeten leaders in an ef- 
fort to find some basis for an agreement 
with the Czechs on the government’s new 
minorit‘es statute. Day by day the British 
had extracted concessions from Prague 
while Henlein remained adamant in his 
extreme demands. Just before the Nazi 
conference, Runciman’s right-hand man, 
Frank Trelawny Arthur Ashton-Gwatkin, 
Foreign Office economic expert, had once 
again tried to soften the sub-Fiihrer. And 
two days later in rain and mystery the 
Briton left for London. 

As Ashton-Gwatkin departed, Henlein’s 
followers—charging aggression by “Marx- 
ist terrorists”—-warned in a manifesto that 
they could no longer “forgo the right of 
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Britannia rules ... 


self-defense when attacked.” And the Nazi 
press and radio opened a frenzied attack 


on the persecution of Germans by “Czech 
Bolsheviks.” 


Counterthreats 


Aug. 24 in the British Foreign Office, 
Neville Chamberlain remained for hours 
closeted with his most trusted advisers: 
Foreign Secretary Halifax, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer Sir John Simon, and Sir 
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Horace Wilson, the government’s Indus- 
trial Adviser and currently Whitehall’s 
strongest behind-the-scenes power. And 
that night Ashton-Gwatkin brought the 
news from Prague. 

For two days he conferred with Simon 
and Halifax and tried to evolve a formula 
that would restrain Hitler from a sudden 
coup and yet not commit Britain; that 
would reveal Lord Runciman’s conclu- 
sions, yet not plainly state them. Satur- 
day they accomplished this by a double 
play. 

First, at Lanark, Scotland, Sir John 
Simon, generally a dry and literal speaker, 
opened a small Conservative rally in terms 
of almost mystical allusion: “The begin- 
ning of a conflict is like the beginning of 
a fire in a high wind . . . Who can say 
how many may be called to beat it out?” 
He next illustrated this by referring to 
Chamberlain’s declaration of last March 
that, while Britain would give no “prior 
guarantee” to defend Czechoslovakia from 
aggression, it was “within the bounds of 
probability that other countries 
would be almost immediately involved .. . 
especially Britain and France.” Then Sir 
John solemnly addressed Berlin: “That 
declaration holds good today . . . This very 
case of Czechoslovakia may be so critical 
that it would be impossible to assume a 
limit to the disturbance that a conflict 
might involve.” 

Next, the Foreign Office in an almost 
unprecedented communiqué spoke for 
Lord Runciman: “London welcomes the 
conciliatory attitude displayed by the 
Czech Government in suggesting a new 
basis for negotiations . . . The proclama- 
tion relaxing the admirable discipline hith- 
erto observed by the Sudeten party is 
therefore much deplored.” 

At the same time, in contrast to Lon- 
don’s previous policy of publicizing only 
optimistic facts, Sir Thomas Inskip, De- 
fense Minister, also burst into frankness: 
“Events are moving to a decisive issue” 
and “I can only hope and trust.” 





Significance 


May 21, Czechoslovakia mobilized its 
army against the alleged threat of a Ger- 
man invasion, Paris promised immediate 
military aid, and Britain created a diplo- 
matic crisis in Berlin. Germany indignantly 
denied aggressive intentions, and nobody 
yet knows whether the Fiihrer had actu- 
ally planned a coup. 

This time Germany again disowned re- 
sponsibility for the crisis. But an ominous 
series of events had apparently convinced 
London and Paris that it was time to get 
ready for another emergency. First, Fran- 
co’s contemptuous refusal to consider the 
nonintervention plan and Italy’s open ad- 
mission that it was sending “replacements” 
to Spain seemed deliberately designed to 
divert Anglo-French attention from Cen- 
tral Europe. Next, the Czechs had reputed- 
ly promised Runciman to reorganize the 
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Big gun deal: Customer Horthy with Salesman Hitler 


republic on Swiss cantonal lines—and to 
this extreme concession Henlein had turned 
a deaf ear. Finally, during the second week 
of September the Nuremberg congress will 
key the Fiihrer and his more hot-headed 
confidants to maximum emotional tension 
as his mobilized army is at fighting peak. 





The Gun Business 


Horthy Settles Little Matter 
of $9,600,000 in Berlin 


The British military attaché in Berlin 
assumed the blank expression signifying 
great emotion; his French colleague scrib- 
bled notes on a cuff; and Gen. Karl Becker, 
Nazi Chief of Ordnance, wore the most 
satisfied smile in Europe. Under their eyes 
Aug. 25 rolled the evidence that the Ger- 
man Army has returned with a vengeance 
to its old love—big guns. They were in 
the stands on the shaded Charlottenburger 
Chaussee when Hitler paraded his new 
superheavy monsters for the first time be- 
fore foreigners, as a compliment to Hun- 
garian Regent Admiral Nicholas Horthy. 

Guns, tanks, and infantry passed at a 
fast clip for two hours. But four great 
motor-drawn pieces with barrels 40 feet 
long, such as nobody had ever seen before, 
provided the sensation. Each rolled along 
in five sections, at such speed that the mil- 
itary attachés had only a moment to take 
in the details. And the War Ministry 
promptly suppressed all photographs. 

Twenty-one-centimeter howitzers and 6- 
inch guns with 25-foot barrels, the long- 
range fieldpieces which already have been 
baptized in Spain, also were in the parade. 
They were all but overlooked in the ex- 
citement over the big cannon. Apparently 


these were only slightly larger than the 21- 
centimeter caliber of the “Big Bertha,” 
though the shorter barrel means less range. 
But their feature was mobility. Usually 
such guns are railway mounted; when road- 
transported, it has always been in two 
parts, with constant danger of throwing 
the delicate mechanism out of alignment. 
The division into five loads minimizes that 
risk and also solves another standard ar- 
tillery problem: how to get heavy pieces 
over weak bridges. With a speed of 30 
miles an hour and supposed to be built for 
assembly in two hours, they are the latest 
development in utility for both field and 
siege operations. 





Significance 


Primarily, the Admiral and Hitler met 
to discuss vital matters in Danubian pol- 
itics, and the parade was thrown in for 
show. But it also looked a good deal like 
a show window. If the struggle of the big 
powers for allies in Central Europe is the 
main issue, competition to arm_ these 
little states isn’t far behind. 

Hitler’s parade revealed how thorough- 
ly the German industry has recovered from 
the treaty restrictions. Four large plants 
are producing at top speed: Krupp’s, still 
in the lead and still specializing in super- 
heavy guns; Henkel Donnersmark, for 
naval guns and heavy artillery; and 
Rhinemetal-Bursig and Bayerische Mo- 
torenwerke, for lighter arms. 

On the other side are the French 
Schneider-Creusot and the Czechoslo- 
vakian Skoda works, which it controls. 
Where Germany offers to barter guns for 
grain and goods along the Danube, the 
others are helped by loans from London 
or Paris to prospective buyers. The 
Fiihrer could not have shown his wares 
to a more interested customer. Hungary 


a 





has been secretly rearming in driblets for 
years, but only last week the Little 
Entente, previously adamant against it, 
agreed the country could rearm openly. 
Three weeks earlier, the Balkan Entente 
had done the same for Bulgaria, thus open- 
ing two fresh markets. 

Before Horthy left for Budapest, his 
entourage let it out that he had made a 
deal to take arms for the $9,600,000 debt 
which Germany owes Hungary for grain. 








Spanish Battles 


A Weird Encounter at Sea; 


Notes on Foreigners 


Aug. 20 the Spanish Government de- 
stroyer José Luis Diez, which had been 
laid up at Le Havre eight months for 
repairs, slipped out of the French port 
and crept cautiously toward Valencia. 

A week later, as it nosed into the Strait 
of Gibraltar under cover of darkness, the 
Diez was hailed by two insurgent armed 
trawlers. Juan Antonio Castro, 27-year- 
old commander, ordered the crew of the 
first trawler to come aboard, then sank 
it. He did the same with the second. The 
24 captives were put in irons in the fore- 
peak. 

The 1,650-ton destroyer was within 10 
miles of Gibraltar’s Europa lighthouse 
when Castro saw a convoy of unlighted 
ships silhouetted against the sky off 
Ceuta, Spanish Morocco. They were the 
10,000-ton insurgent cruiser Canarias and 
three destroyers. The four opened fire and 
for more than two hours the Straits 
echoed to the first sea battle in the Span- 
ish war since the government fleet tor- 
pedoed the Canarias’ sister ship, Baleares, 
off Valencia Mar. 6. Shore batteries at 
Ceuta and on the opposite shore at Car- 
nero Point, recently installed by Franco’s 
German allies, also joined in. Most of the 
population of Gibraltar gathered on the 
water front to watch the bursting shells 
and play of searchlights. Finally, a shell 
from the Canarias’ 8-inch guns hit the 
destroyer’s port bow, flooding the fore- 
castle. The 24 prisoners were either killed 
or drowned; six of the destroyer’s crew 
were lost overboard, while the hit killed 
two and wounded ten. The Diez, which 
carries only five 4.7-inch guns, gave up 
and staggered to shelter at Gibraltar, 
berthing in shallow water to avoid sink- 
ing. The two insurgent trawler command- 
ers, both wounded, were among the sur- 
vivors. 


{ Franco told foreign correspondents this 
week he rejected the nonintervention plan 
because it ignored non-European volun- 
teers and “the United States press recent- 
ly admitted that 12,000 Americans have 
joined the Red army.” (According to the 
Friends of the Abraham Lincoln Brigade, 
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through which Americans volunteer, there 
have never been more than 3,200 of them 
in the loyalist ranks.) 


4A French tourist at Hendaye on the 
Spanish frontier was killed by machine- 
gun fire from an insurgent patrol boat 
when he went for his daily swim in the 
Bidassoa River last week. The soldiers 
thought he was a deserter from Franco’s 
army trying to swim to French territory. 





The Fear of Hunger 


The War-Menaced Europeans 


Cache Food and Supplies 


Switzerland’s National Defense Commit- 
tee last week was considering a proposal 
to sink huge sealed tanks filled with 
emergency war supplies of wheat and fuel 
at the bottom of its famous Alpine lakes, 
where they would be safe from air raids. 
Such stores are at present cached in moun- 
tain tunnels. Gold supplies are also being 
moved well away from the frontiers. At 
Zurich—only a few minutes by air from 
Germany—there is already an _ under- 
ground shelter four stories deep stocked 
with 1,000 gallons of water and a phono- 
graph with “comforting melodies.” 


stored away to last six months or a year. 
Flour, however, will probably be no more 
plentiful, as the grain is to be stored se- 
cretly in great quantities. 

In France, army reserves are stored in 
plain square stone warehouses in nineteen 
towns—headquarters for army corps— 
while civilian reserves, privately owned 
but under government control, are scat- 
tered about the nation. It already has such 
large grain stocks that, to avoid the ex- 
pense of building new elevators, this year’s 
surplus was distilled into industrial alcohol. 
Fuel supplies are kept mainly in bomb- 
proof subterranean tanks at Marseille and 
Cherbourg. 

Last April, Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Sir John Simon revealed that six weeks 
previously the British Government had 
quietly bought in world markets $37,500,- 
000 worth of wheat, sugar, and whale oil 
(used in margarine, soap, and explosives) , 
sufficient for the first three months of an 
emergency. The wheat has been stored 
mostly in silos in the west of England, 
away from congested areas. It is market- 
ed as needed to prevent spoilage, being 
replaced by fresh purchases. Great storage 
tanks have been built at Purfleet, down the 
Thames from London, for 36,000,000 gal- 
lons of fuel. 

But Britain, in spite of the memory that 
it was within two or three weeks of starva- 





Swiss Federal Railroads 


The Lake of Thun: a possible wartime food repository 


Although the Swiss lake project is 
unique, every European nation is busy 
squirreling away provisions for wartime. 
Marshal Goring, as Germany’s Commis- 
sioner for the Four Year Plan, has put 
through rush orders for many new barns 
and grain elevators—needed because of 
this year’s good harvest. Germany blamed 
the loss of the World War chiefly on a 
wheat shortage: today the Reich is be- 
lieved to have enough grain and fuel 


tion during the submarine campaign of 
1917-18, remains skeptical of storage ef- 
forts. 

Oliver Stanley, President of the Board 
of Trade, recently warned that to make 
the country independent of outside sup- 
plies for more than a brief period is “a 
most gigantic task, involving huge sums of 
money” and said the money would be bet- 
ter spent on the fleet to guarantee open 
sea routes for the empire. 


Heils and Hoots 


Adolf Hitler often uses a personal ver. 
sion of the Nazi salute, in which he bends 
the elbow and raises his right hand shoul. 
der-high, instead of thrusting the arm rig- 
idly forward. Last week German women 
were told that this gesture, with a slight 
inclination of the head as an added touch 
of humility, should be their salute when 
in the presence of the Fiihrer or at formal 
Nazi social functions. It was tried out for 
the first time at the state banquet Hitler 
gave for Admiral Nicholas Horthy. 


* The official gazette of Aug. 23 published 
a list of 185 first names for males and 9] 
for females which are recognized as “typi- 
cally Jewish.” In order to make it easier 
for Nazis to avoid trading or associating 
with Jews, any member of that race who 
does not bear one of the names on the list 
must add Israel or Sarah to his name after 
Jan. 1. All Jewish children born from now 
must receive one of these names. 

Although almost all the names on the 
list are biblical, several well-known ones 
are omitted: neither of the given names of 
Propaganda Minister Joseph Paul Goeb- 
bels is included—although Saul, the Jew- 
ish version of Paul, is—nor are Abraham, 
David, Joshua, Esther, and Isaiah. And 
the list contains many which are not con- 
sidered typically Jewish in English-speak- 
ing countries: Abner, Bud, Dan, Eli, Elihu. 
Enoch, Joel, Samuel, Abigail, Rebecca, 
and Sarah. 





Balkan Story 


Last week a Polish tramp steamer bound 
for Gdynia chuffed out of Istanbul Har- 
bor carrying one of Europe’s most no- 
torious exiles: Vantche Michailoff, thin- 
faced 35-year-old terrorist, once “un- 
crowned king of Macedonia,” wanted by 
Yugoslavia for complicity in the assassina- 
tion of King Alexander in 1934, and liable 
to be shot on sight in Bulgaria. 

Michailoff started his fighting career 
after the World War, when the Versailles 
Conference refused the demands of tur- 
bulent Macedonia. Instead of getting in- 
dependence as a new state or at |oast 
autonomy under Bulgaria, the 2,590.0") 
Macedonians were parceled between Bul- 
garia, Yugoslavia, and Greece. Immedi- 
ately the Internal Macedonian Revolu- 
tionary Organization—which had _ been 
harassing its prewar Turkish rulers since 
1893 and which is one of the oldest terror- 
ist societies in Europe—resumed opera- 
tions. Michailoff, just out of school, be- 
came a leader. 

At first the Imro confined its activities 
to raids and ambushes along the Yugoslav 
and Greek frontiers. Then in Bulgarian 
Macedonia it formed an invisible govern- 
ment with its own tax collectors and 
courts, backed by its own rifles and bombs. 
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Finally, in 1923 the Imro assassinated Bul- 
garia’s Premier Alexander Stambolisky and 
virtually took over the country. But once 
they had a taste of power, the society’s 
leaders launched into murderous feuds 
with each other. In 1928 Todor Panizza, 
last surviving chieftain, was shot during 
a performance of “Peer Gynt” in the 
Vienna Burgtheater by Mencia Carniciu, 
a member of the society. 

Michailoff married the girl assassin and 
took over the Imro. Under his leadership, 
the society caused constant friction be- 
tween the Balkan states. But in 1934, 
Czar Boris of Bulgaria quietly rallied an 
army clique, crushed the Imro in one 
night, and established a military dictator- 
ship. Michailoff barely escaped to Turkey. 

Although Croatian terrorists supposedly 
plotted the assassination of King Alex- 
ander, Michailoff was indicted in Yugo- 
slavia as an accomplice. He and the Croat 
leader Dr. Ante Pavelich had often worked 
together. According to one story the Petrus 
Kalemen who shot the King in reality was 
the Macedonian Vlada Georgieff, formerly 
Michailoff’s chauffeur. 

Turkey refused to extradite Michailoff 
but kept him under constant police guard. 
Meanwhile Balkan rivalries waned. A 
month ago Bulgaria signed new friendship 
agreements with the Balkan Entente, Tur- 
key, Greece, Rumania, and Yugoslavia— 
and Turkey expelled Michailoff. After Bri- 
tain and the United States had refused 
him asylum, Poland agreed to let him live 
in Gdynia. 





Chinese Flight 


Last week Dr. Sun Fo, former Chinese 
Finance Minister, present Legislative 
Council head, son of Sun Yat-sen, and 
intimate friend of Chiang Kai-shek, arrived 
in Hong Kong. He had just returned by 
way of Europe from mysterious—and to 
Japan, ominous—conferences with officials 
in Moscow. Aug. 24 he planned to take 
a plane of the China National Aviation 
Corp.—45 per cent owned by Pan Amer- 
ican Airways—to Chungking, China’s 
provisional capital. Then, at the last 
minute, Sun Fo changed his mind. He 
boarded a ship of the rival Eurasia, 45 
per cent owned by Japan’s friend Germany. 

At 8:05 a.m. the China National’s big 
Douglas zoomed off on schedule, with 
thirteen Chinese passengers and a crew 
of four—including the American pilot, 
Hugh L. Woods of Winfield, Kan. Several 
of Sun Fo’s assistants were aboard, as 
were two big Chinese bankers from Shang- 
hai. Half an hour later as the big ship 
flew over swampy delta country, its radio 
crackled: “Japanese planes chasing us,” 
and three minutes after that: “Forced 
to land in river; all safe.” 

Next day, when the U.S. gunboat 
Mindanao brought Pilot Woods back to 
civilization, he said: “That message was 
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correct when I sent it. Until then the 
Japanese planes had merely power-dived, 
apparently to force us down. But they 
concentrated machine-gun fire on the 
passengers after the plane landed. They 
flew low repeatedly, riddling the plane 
and the passengers swimming from it.” 

The plane sank in a few moments. 
Woods and his radio operator, Joe Loh, 
were carried to safety by the current. 
One passenger C. N. Lou, a Shanghai 
businessman, shot through the neck, also 
escaped. The others, including three 
women and two children, were killed or 
drowned. 

Washington immediately protested the 
attack. But in Tokyo a Foreign Office 
spokesman said that foreign-owned planes, 
hitherto operating regular services with 
Japan’s tacit permission, could no longer 
be safe if they flew over the war zone. 
And in Shanghai a naval spokesman re- 
marked: “The best thing they can do is 
not be in the air.” China National 
suspended service, but Eurasia, having 
landed Sun Fo safely, carried on. 


No one knew what, if any, agreement 
Sun Fo brought from Joseph Stalin to 
Chiang Kai-shek that had made him a 
Japanese target. It apparently did not 
include demands that the Generalissimo 
speed sovietization of China. Last week 
he abolished all Communist-sponsored 
auxiliary organizations in Hankow and de- 
manded that they join his own Kuomin- 
tang movement. 


{The U.S. gunboat Monocacy was 
rocked by an explosion of two mines 
near its mooring in the Yangtze at 
Kiukang. A Japanese consul rejected the 
protest of the commander, implying that 
foreign warships were in the war zone at 
their own risk. 
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U.S. vs. Mexico 


Hull Adopts Firmer Policy 
in Land-Seizure Dispute 





Philip V of Spain, a pious man who 
was henpecked by two wives, made no 
great impression on Mexican history, but 
the records do show that in 1717 he gave 
land to the Indians in the State of Hidal- 
go. A century and a half later, during the 
freebooting days of President Porfirio 
Diaz, thousands of acres around the vil- 
lage of San Miguel de Tzani were snatched 
back by the government and sold to 
feudal landlords. The land passed through 
various hands and in 1907 the late Wil- 
liam G. Nourse of California acquired 
22,692 acres from a bankrupt mining firm. 

Last week the official Mexican gazette 
announced that the Nourse heirs had been 
dispossessed and their land turned into 
an agricultural community for 581 peons. 
Such a story is by no means rare in 
present-day Mexico. But it arrived with 
an exceptional bang in American news- 
paper headlines, since only a few hours 
earlier Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
had published a new note to President 
Lazaro Cardenas objecting to expropria- 
tion of American-owned property without 
guaranteed compensation. 

To Cardenas’ reiterated claim that Mexi- 
co has a right to put off payment because 
the treasury is hard up, Hull replied: “I 
do not hesitate to maintain that this is 
the first occasion in the history of the 
Western Hemisphere that such a theory 
has been seriously advanced.” However, 
he offered an alternative to arbritration, 
which the last Mexican note had refused. 
He suggested the question be settled by 
a joint commission and one neutral arbi- 
ter, Mexico meanwhile putting money in 
escrow to meet foreign claims. 





Significance 


Although Hull’s note left a wide open- 
ing for negotiations, its tone showed a stif- 
fening against Cardenas’ land expropria- 
tions—continued in the face of American 
protests. This was so clear that Mexican 
newspapers, formerly cautious in the con- 
troversy, no longer tried to minimize it. 
Their opinions were divided, however. 

Such papers as El Nacional, the official 
organ, and the conservative El Grafico dis- 
regarded the Secretary’s harsher phras->s 
and construed the note as an offer of 
“friendly cooperation.” 

But more nationalistic papers, such as 
Novedades and Ultimas Noticias, ridiculed 
the “good neighbor” policy and called the 
note a “terrible, acrid document.” The 
former said that ever since the two gov- 
ernments established diplomatic relations 
in 1825 “the United States has directly 
intervened in the internal affairs of Mexico 
and they are entirely responsible for our 
lamentable situation.” 
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EDUCATION 


St. Louis and the Bund: 
Nazi Propaganda Charges Cause 
Ban on Language Classes 





Home of the nation’s largest brewery 
(Anheuser-Busch) and the American Va- 
terland for 100,000 persons of German de- 
scent who form nearly one-eighth of its 
population, St. Louis provides a fertile 
field for the activities of such groups as the 
German-American Bund. More than a year 
ago uniformed Bundites paraded in St. 
Louis streets without disturbing the city’s 
tranquillity. This month, however, St. Lou- 
isans suddenly erupted over widely publi- 
cized charges that Nazi propaganda was 


being taught at summer German-language 


classes in public-school buildings. 

The free German classes for children 
from 6 to 14 were started last May by 
Walter Rist, a native-born St. Louisan. He 
recruited fifteen fellow teachers and lay- 
men willing to donate their services, ob- 
tained classroom space in two public 
schools, and enrolled 400 students, osten- 
sibly to learn the German language and 
sing mellowed German folk songs. Instead, 
the Committee for the Defense of Amer- 
ican Democracy charged, the instructors 
fouled the air with Nazi doctrines. 

To prove their contention, the democ- 
racy defenders declared that, after every 
Saturday class, trucks picked up approxi- 
mately 50 of the children and whisked 
them 55 miles to a camp near Stanton, Mo., 
operated by the Deutsch-Amerikanische 
Berufsgemeinschaft, under the direction of 
Eberhard von Blankenhagen, former Con- 
sul Secretary of the German Embassy in 


Washington. This camp was run with Prus- 
sian military precision, says the democracy- 
defense committee; only German was 
spoken, and children were forced to attend 
meals and meetings in uniform. 

Then parents began to back up the 
charges in complaints to Henry J. Gerling, 
Superintendent of Instruction. Repeating 
the complaint that the German school was 
“actually an agent of the Nazi organiza- 
tion,” Gerling asked Rist to name the or- 
ganization he represented. 

Rist retorted he was surprised at Ger- 
ling’s “attitude toward an unselfish effort” 
and said he was sole sponsor of the classes. 
But investigators heard another story: 
though not himself a Nazi, Rist was hard 
up and had been made a Nazi “tool.” It 
was “reasonably certain” that two or three 
Nazis were on his teaching staff. So Gerling 
last week temporarily at least ended the 
controversy by denying Rist a permit for 
fall-term German classes. 





Education by Radio 


Almost two dozen universities are now 
educating widely scattered students by 
radio. But Ohio State was one of the first 
to think of the idea. Last week the univer- 
sity at Columbus announced an expanded 
radio-education program designed to cover 
the entire state. 

As early as 1910 the university offered 
courses in radio engineering, then in the 
experimental stage. That same year it es- 
tablished station WOSU, first with receiv- 
ing equipment only, later with a trans- 
mitter as well. 

By 1922 the station was regularly 
broadcasting agricultural news, music 





campus affairs, and lectures by the 
faculty. Since 1923 it has broadcast al] 
football games played at home. 

The depression brought about formal 
radio education. Swamped by demands 
from unemployed persons with time but 
no funds for education, the university and 
the State Emergency Schools Administra- 
tion collaborated to found the radio junior 
college in 1933. The school administration 
(later the educational section of WPA) 
supplied clerical and field workers. The 
university furnished instructors and the 
radio station. 

Though the junior college gave no uni- 
versity credit, its 43 courses, six of them 
broadcast direct from classrooms, attracted 
more than 7,000 students in its first two 
years. These students were listeners who 
sent in enrollment cards and took periodic 
examinations on the subjects to which they 
had listened. Hundreds of others followed 
the work without the formality of enroll- 
ing. Today, the junior college has 1,500 stu- 
dents a quarter, 65 per cent of them urban 
listeners. 

This fall the university continues its 
general features and in addition takes over 
the School of the Air, a former State De- 
partment of Education program for ele- 
mentary schools which was temporarily 
discontinued two years ago. Under the di- 
rection of a newly appointed supervisor— 
Gordon G. Humbert, ex-assistant principal 
of Willis High School, Delaware, Ohio— 
the School of the Air will broadcast for an 
average of about five hours a week. Pro- 
grams will be picked up in the public 
schools, whose teachers and principals will 
have a hand in the program making by in- 
dicating what subjects they need to sup- 
plement their regular curriculums. 
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‘Traffic Court’: 


To prevent violations like this, 
La Porte, Ind., officials are experimenting with a court 
in which juvenile law violators are tried by magistrates 


Wide World 





Acme 


of their own age. Offenders may be fined up to 50 
cents, barred from the streets, or ordered to attend 
movies on safety. 
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Newsphotos 


Part of a system: twin glaciers in Alaska’s coast range 





SCIENCE 
Air Expedition Discovers 





Mile-Deep Rivers of Ice Form 
Alaska’s Glacial Network 


About 1,000,000 years ago the Ice Age 
was going full blast. Storms heaped the 
ground with snowflakes which gradually 
merged into ice. Glaciers advanced toward 
the equator from both poles. In North 
America the ice sheet reached Long Island 
in the East, Kansas and Iowa in the Mid- 
dle West, and Oregon in the Far West. 

Then the climate became warmer, and 
the flowing ice melted and retreated. Three 
times the earth froze over again—and again 
thaws pushed back the ice. The fourth 
North American retreat, according to some 
geologists, started 25,000 years ago. Today 
it has reached the southern coast of Alaska. 

Over this last stronghold of the Ice Age 
in North America last week flew a five-man 
expedition jointly backed by the National 
Geographic Society and Harvard Univer- 
sity. On the plane’s return to Cordova, 
Alaska, Bradford Washburn, expedition 
leader and a veteran explorer at 27, told 
of photographing the frozen region from 
heights as great as 15,000 feet during the 
six-hour flight. Circling above the Hub- 
bard and Malaspina Glaciers, the world’s 
two largest ice masses (excluding the polar 
icecaps) , the explorers saw mile-deep rivers 
of ice flowing like thick syrups between 
mountain peaks of the lofty St. Elias 
Range. Parts of the Malaspina mass’ 1,500 
square miles were covered with a layer 
of rock and soil thick enough to nourish 
thick forests. 

Most startling discovery: what was 
thought to be a group of separate glaciers 
that included the Hubbard and Malaspina 


masses was actually a vast network of 


frozen rivers, containing millions of tons 
of ice, interconnected in one huge glacial 
system, and winding along between high 
mountains. “This vast mass of glacial ice,” 
said Washburn, “is from 5,000 to 7,000 
feet high and is over 100 miles long. It is 
completely hidden from view behind the 
coastal mountain ranges. [It] proves the 
combined glacier system of the St. Elias 
Range is a mammoth expanse of unbroken 
ice . . . stretching . . . southward and 
eastward for 235 miles.” 





SCIENCE NOTES 


Prof. Julius Pia of the University of 
Vienna recently visited a local clay pit. 
Below the ruins of a modern brick-manu- 
facturing company lay a large scattering 
of fossil bones. After a painstaking ana- 
tomical study, Professor Pia concluded the 
petrified remains were those of whales 
that swam over Vienna tens of millions 
of years ago. 


q W. B. Snow, acoustical researcher at 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories, experi- 
mented to find whether plugging one ear 
with a finger helped hearing while tele- 
phoning in a noisy room. He discovered 
that the skull is so good a sound con- 
ductor that the finger-stopping technique 
doesn’t reduce general noise. “But .. . 
it often helps by avoiding distraction when 
the interfering ‘sound is of interest as, 
for example, a conversation between 
others in the room .. .” 


§ The German Ministry of the Interior 
announced that on Sept. 30 all Jewish 
doctors’ permits to practice will auto- 
matically expire. This affects about 4,200 
physicians and surgeons in Germany, 
2,700 in Austria. According to figures re- 
ported in The Lancet, British medical 
journal, this law will create a serious 
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shortage of medical care in Vienna. Of 
that city’s 1,787 general practitioners, 
1,127 are Jews; its 1,162 specialists include 
620 “non-Aryans”; and there are 412 
Jews among the 637 dentists. 


¥ The Field Museum of Natural History 
in Chicago published a 132-page treatise 
on the potato, covering such topics as: 
“Botanical Origin of the Potato”; “Early 
History of the Potato . . .”; “Spread of 
the Potato.” According to the book, the 
underground vegetable was once blamed 
as the cause of leprosy and, more recently, 
listed as a contributing factor to the 
World War, because its nourishing qual- 
ities made possible a large European 
population. There are also potato statis- 
tics: “The varieties have increased by 
leaps and bounds . . . Of about a thousand 
that are known at present, 60 were known 
in France in 1815, 493 in 1855, and 528 
in 1862.” 





RELIGION 


Psychology and the Church: 
Ministers Study Mental Healing 
to Aid Parishioners 





A minister’s hardest task often is to give 
sound advice to a troubled parishioner. 
More than once a perplexing problem has 
forced a clergyman to seek refuge in such 
generalities as “have faith” and “pray for 
guidance.” For more mundane aid in solv- 
ing these problems, some ministers are now 
turning to psychology. 

Thus, last week some 50 clergymen at- 
tended a Conference on Christianity and 
Mental Hygiene at Rosemary Hall, school 
for girls in Greenwich, Conn. The third 
such conference in two years, it was spon- 
sored by the clerical Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America and Na- 
tional Council on Religion in Higher Edu- 
cation and the secular National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene. Besides ministers, the 
meeting attracted psychologists, teachers, 
and social workers. 

Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, Baptist 
pastor of the Riverside Church in New 
York, set the conference keynote. Unable 
to attend, he wrote: “The minister of to- 
day, trying to practice the cure of souls, 
who does not avail himself of contemporary 
psychology’s invaluable contribution is 
neglecting an indispensable resource for 
effectiveness in his work.” 

With this in mind, delegates settled down 
to seven days of round-table discussion 
and speeches. Puzzled ministers asked: 
“What is normality? How can we tell a 
maladjusted person? If we find one what 
shall we do?” Answering these and many 
other questions, psychologists explained 
the fundamentals of their science and tried 
to teach ministers to recognize mental 
quirks. They cited spiritual concepts valu- 
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ADDRESSOGRAPH is the star performer wherever 
names of persons or things, with addresses, de- 
scriptions or other information, must be copied 
on forms, records, reports or communications. 


It is a versatile performer, too. It does any kind 
of addressing at high speed, with perfect legibility 
and with never a mistake. Addressograph offers the 
same performance for a// work which involves the 


filling-in or listing of names and related data. 


All-inclusive Addressograph services are the 
supporting cast that assure consistently fine results 
for neighborhood retailer or largest corporation 
—for membership organization or governmental 
office—for every kind and size of public institution. 
They are your services, available wherever you are. 


There’s an opportunity for you to apply 
Addressograph methods and services with 
profitable results. An investigation 
will pay you dividends. 
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Expert Counsel 
in Office Procedure 


Your nearby Addressograph 
representative Can give you ex- 
pert advice on the most up-to- 
date, money-saving office proce- 
dures. In this respect, he is kept 
well informed through the ex- 
change of information with other 
representatives—through data 
received from his home office— 
through discussions at group 
meetings. Thus, he is qualified 
as a capable adviser who can 
bring you practical and profit- , 
able ideas for your business. 
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‘Factory Trained — 


Servicemen 


Thoroughly trained and 
competent Servicemen who 
have passed rigid factory 
training requirements, are 
available wherever you are, 
to maintain your machines 
at top notch efficiency. Their 
knowledge of Addresso- 
graph uses and their famili- 
arity with new mechanical 
developments will help you 
derive the maximum money- 
saving benefits from your 
Addressograph investment. 


Machines and Methods 


Increasing application of Addressograph methods 
to departmental functions in many types of business, 


requires 


several machine models to meet specific 


needs. An Addressograph Sales Agency near you 
carries a complete stock of machines— portable 
Addressographs, hand and electric, for small lists; 
for larger lists, a choice of electric models ranging 
up to super-speed, fully automatic machines. Every 
model fills an existing business need. 


Certified Products and Supplies 


High quality, dependability and utmost 
economy are obtainable only through the 
use of Addressograph methods in their en- 
tirety. Included are typing units, supplies 
and auxiliary equipment, designed by the 
originators of Addressograph methods, 
Complete stocks of these items, carried in 
your local Agency, represent a wealth of 
technical research, skilled workmanship 
and precision machinery that are com- 
bined to produce them in the largest. 
plant of its kind in the world. 


Wenees you are, these helpful services are nearby 


To maintain close contact and to pro- SALES AGENCY.” It is your only au- 
vide convenient facilities for all these thorized distributor of certified 
services, Addressograph Sales Agencies Addressograph products and services. 
have been established in principal cities Arrange for a practical demonstration, 


throughout the world. The address and or write on business stationery to the 

telephone number of your nearby office Home Office at Cleveland, for complete 

will be found in telephone books under information concerning Addressograph 
the heading: ‘‘ADDRESSOGRAPH methods and services. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH SALES AGENCIES in principal cities throughout the world 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION « Cleveland, Ohio 


ANNDESCOGRAPH_MIIITIGRAPH OF CANADA. LTD... TORONTO 
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able in mental healing and asked for re- 
ports on results of psychological methods 
employed by ministers. 

As the conference progressed, the clergy 
learned that they could make a big contri- 
bution to psychology by developing a 
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healthy philosophy of life among church- 
goers. For, when worried individuals come 
to pastors for guidance, ministers able to 
interpret experiences normally can create 
a better understanding and therefore a 
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better philosophy of life. 
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The indignation of our theatrical 
managers over the theatrical invasion 
of their sacred precinct by the WPA 
theatre project is not without its hu- 
morous aspects. With eyes abulge with 
alarm, they howl that the low admission 
prices charged by the Federal showmen 
will provide dangerous, even ruinous, 
competition. And with ears atwitch 
with fright, they cry that their only 
salvation is the segregation of the relief 
playhouses far from the theatre zone. 

Let’s look coolly at the situation. It 
is true that superficially it doesn’t seem 
fair to have the government-subsidized 
shows trying to horn in on independently 
operated theatrical territory. And it is 
true that superficially it would seem 
that a 55-cent or 83-cent box-office 
charge might play havoc with a $3.30 
charge. But what are the hard facts? 
The hard facts, four in number, are 
the following. First, the Federal Thea- 
tre folk couldn’t horn into the man- 
agerial zone if several of the managers 
who are doing the loudest kicking didn’t 
themselves hypocritically rent their 
theatres to them. Secondly, the low 
box-office charge does not provide any 
more seriously objectionable competi- 
tion than these same managers’ fre- 
quent cut-rating of their own admission 
fees, often resulting in a slicing of two- 
thirds off the price marked on the 
tickets. Thirdly, the many failures of 
the Federal folk prove that people will 
no more buy a bad Federal show even 
for the small sum of 55 cents than they 
will buy a bad professional show even 
for the 30-cent tax on free passes. And, 
fourthly, if the managers had any 
acumen they would so arrange their 
business that they could compete with 
some such good Federal show as 
“Power” or “. . . one third of a nation” 
with admission fees at least two-thirds 
less than they now unsuccessfully try 
to get for some such professional stink- 
erino as “Censored” or “Tortilla Flat.” 

There is no such thing in the theatre 
as arbitrary competition. The Federal 
people could take over half the houses 





... one third of a notion’ 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


in the theatre zone and, if they didn’t 
put the kind of plays in them that 
audiences wanted, they’d have to close 
up shop whether they charged 55 cents 
or merely a dime. They moved into the 
St. James Theatre in the very heart 
of the zone last season, produced some- 
thing called “Trojan Incident” at four 
bits the ticket, and attracted so few 
customers that they had to shut down 
after a few days. All the plays, good or 
bad, for which they charged only 55 
cents would not in the least diminish 
audiences who were called upon to pay 
$3 and more for the worth-while pro- 
fessional plays, for the simple reason 
that the 55-cent theatre-goer cannot 
afford the higher price however eager 
he may be to see the worth-while pro- 
fessional plays. Moreover, the mana- 
gers might actually help the theatre 
and its business a heap more if they 
would cease yelping about the threat- 
ened WPA invasion and _ themselves 
put a stop to the already existinz 
shoestring invasion. When they freely 
rent out their theatres dozens of times 
every season to 55-cent tripe box-officed 
at $3.30 and don’t get even 55 cents 
for it, they do the theatre infinitely 
more damage and bring it into infinitely 
greater disrepute than if they were to 
rent them out to the Federal folk for 
$3.30 exhibits like certain of the “Liv- 
ing Newspapers” ticketed at the bar- 
gain price of 55 cents. 

There is another point. Does an 
abandoned or empty playhouse help 
the theatre? Isn’t it much better to put 
even a 55-cent show into some such 
orphaned house as the Forty-Ninth 
Street, the Bijou, the Adelphi, the Bel- 
mont, or any of a half dozen others 
than to board it up or give it over to 
25-cent films? And there is another 
point still. If the Federal Theatre Pro- 
ject can put on something like “Murder 
in the Cathedral” better for 55 cents 
than a professional manager subse- 
quently proves he can for $3.30, then— 
much as it pains us to say it—the hell 
with the professional managers. 
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Boy Meets Girl Again: 
Marie Wilson Almost Steals Show 
From Jimmy Cagney 


There was rejoicing at the Warner 
Brothers’ studio one day last spring when 
a stocky, redheaded prodigal, who had 
walked off the lot in a huff two years be- 
fore, returned to the company’s pay roll. 
In lieu of a fatted calf, however, James 
Cagney was presented with a fat role in 
Boy Meets Gir. 

Warner Brothers paid $125,000 for Bella 
and Samuel Spewack’s play that had con- 
vulsed Broadway audiences for two sea- 
sons and, in the interest of a literal tran- 
scription, hired the authors to do the screen 
adaptation. As a concession to the censo:s, 
the Spewacks cooled off the more torrid 
dialogue and slipped a wedding ring on tie 
finger of a prospective mother. Otherwise, 
“Boy Meets Girl” is faithful to its source 
and a boisterous, spewacky lampoon of 
Hollywood and the mental giants that 
make movies. 

In the film the mountains that labor and 
bring forth class B “westerns” are the lu- 
natic writing team of Robert Law (Cag- 
ney) and J. C. Benson (Pat O’Brien), a 
stuffed-shirt executive (Ralph Bellamy), 
and a bulky, conceited cowboy star (Dick 
Foran). The four are in the throes of a 
wild and unproductive story conference 
when Susie (Marie Wilson), a slim, blond 
waitress, slides their lunch tray safely to 
a table and topples over in a faint. 

It turns out that the vague young lady 
is soon to become the mother of a baby 
that she plans to name “Happy” for the 
sound reason that she wants it to be happy. 
She is just as trusting and simple-minded 
when Law and Benson, scenting story in- 
spiration, take her under their collective 
wing and sign the baby to appear oppos.te 
the protesting western star in a series of 
horse operas. Once Happy settles down to 
work at the studio, the mother fulfills a 
lifelong ambition by enrolling in high 
school. 

There is a plot of sorts in Law’s ambition 
to retire to Vermont and write a Pulitzer 
prize novel about life in ‘the raw, and a 
love interest (Bruce Lester) for Susie, 
whose husband turns out to be both a 
bigamist and deceased. But, as directed by 
Lloyd Bacon, “Boy Meets Girl” is essen- 
tially a hilarious series of episodes and run- 
ning gags, with the comedy honors divided 
evenly between Cagney, O’Brien and 
Marie Wilson, who almost steals the pic- 
ture with the first substantial role entrust- 
ed to her. 

Girl Meets Fortune. Five years ago. 
when Marie Wilson inherited $11,000, the 
brown-eyed, baby-voiced blonde herded 
her family to the promising land. On her 
arrival in Hollywood she set herself up in 
the style to which she hoped to become 
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Marie Wilson with Cagney, O’Brien, and Bellamy 


accustomed. First she paid a year’s rent 
on an expensive house; then she bought 
herself a swanky car and a quantity of 
evening gowns, hats, and satin slippers. 
The necessity for less glamorous street 
clothes had slipped her mind so that, 
when her money ran out and Hollywood 
hadn’t risen to the lure, she worked be- 
hind department-store counters in evening 
gown and tennis shoes. 

Eventually she got extra work and came 
to the attention of Jack Warner, who put 
her under contract. For the most part, 
however, in her two years at the studio 
she had been given small roles—maids, typ- 
ists, telephone operators—to which she 
brought the wide-eyed, dumb-blond char- 
acterization which she affects, intention- 
ally or otherwise, off the screen or on. 

Despite the studio’s lack of recognition, 
Marie Wilson fan clubs sprouted spon- 
taneously throughout the country, and the 
small-part player’s fan mail mounted un- 
til it ranked third on the Warner lot. 
When the role of Susie was declared open 
after Marion Davies, Joan Blondell, and 
half a dozen others had been considered 
for it, Marie Wilson decided that the part 
was made to order for her. 











Barbara O’Neil, Robinson, Beal 


She wasn’t alone in her opinion. Admir- 
ing newspaper men ballyhooed her for the 
job; the Wilson fan clubs leaped into action 
and flooded the studio with letters de- 
manding that she get the assignment. That 
she does play Susie is both inspired casting 
and a rare example of the movie public 
exerting its right to have a finger in the 
pie Hollywood serves. 





Public Hero No. 1 


With I Am Tue Law Columbia finally 
casts the screen’s Public Enemy No. 1 on 
the side of law and order. It even encour- 
ages Edward G. Robinson to wreak havoc 
among a city-full of the subversive gents 
he has portrayed so convincingly ever since 
“Little Caesar.” 

According to Jo Swerling’s version of a 
Liberty magazine serial by Fred Allhoff, 
an absent-minded law professor (Robin- 
son) gives up a year’s vacation in Europe 
to take on the unpopular job of running 
racketeers and hoodlums out of a fictitious 
city. Hampered by corruption in high 
places, police inefficiency, and intimidated 
witnesses’ natural reluctance to testify, 
the special prosecutor gets nowhere fast. 
His resignation forced, he musters a regi- 
ment of his ex-students, turns his home in- 
to headquarters, and carries on the ven- 
detta as a private citizen. 

Under Alexander Hall’s direction, Rob- 
inson gives a typically vigorous and inter- 
esting performance, supported by a first- 
rate cast—Otto Kruger, Barbara O’Neil, 
John Beal, Wendy Barrie. And, while “I 
Am The Law” comes a little late in the 
film cycle inspired by the racket-busting 
activities of New York’s District Attorney 
Thomas E. Dewey,* and though many of 
its situations lack the bloom of youth, it 





*Continuing the cycle, Warner Brothers will 
start filming “The Bigger They Are,” a story 
suggested by Dewey’s current prosecution of 
James Hines (see page 12). 











is nevertheless fairly absorbing melodrama 
embellished with several fresh twists and 
considerable humor. 














The Last Frontier 


Since Hollywood discovered that brawl- 
ing, out-of-door epics—particularly those 
that dramatize American frontiers and 
pioneers—are generally popular at the box 
office, Paramount has invested heavily in 
this type of film. Last month the studio 
presented “The Texans.” This week, with 
SPAWN OF THE Nort, it abandons western 
plains for the Alaskan peninsula, the thun- 
dering herd for hordes of silver salmon. 

In its more conventional moments the 
film portrays the friendship and sacrifice 
of two boyhood friends—Henry Fonda, 
George Raft—who find themselves in op- 
posing camps when the aroused fishermen 
band together to wage war on the night 
raiders who highjack tons of salmon from 
their ocean traps. Both as a personal nar- 
rative and a panorama of the last Ameri- 
can frontier, Jules Furthman’s adaptation 
of Barrett Willoughby’s novel leaves a 
good deal to be desired. As novel, lusty 
melodrama, it is thoroughly satisfactory. 

A cast in keeping with the film’s care- 


















































































George Raft and Dorothy Lamour 
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ful and expensive production includes John 
Barrymore and Lynne Overman in comedy 
roles, Akim Tamiroff as a black-hearted 
salmon snatcher, Dorothy Lamour and 
Louise Platt as a dual love interest. But, 
directed by Henry Hathaway, who is at 
his best guiding such large-canvas action 
films as “The Lives of a Bengal Lancer” 
and “Souls at Sea,” “Spawn of the North’s” 
histrionics and assorted themes are chiefly 
of value as an excuse for its colorful pres- 
entation of a little-photographed locale, a 
dramatic use of the famous Taku Ice Cap 
as the glacier thunders newborn icebergs 
into the sea, and the staging of something 
new and grimly realistic in the way of 
wholesale screen slaughter. 
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Recent Television Gains 
Here and in Europe Revive Hope 
of Regular Programs 


Mocked for ten years as “television- 
aries,” those who long believed in televi- 
sion’s ultimate success last spring saw the 
tables turned on skeptics with the produc- 
tion of a marketable receiving set (NEws- 
WEEK, May 23) . Last week television again 
registered progress both in this country 
and abroad. 

In the United States, television showed 
fresh and significant advances in four 
ways: (1) educationally, with the opening 
of two-year courses in the science of tele- 
vision at the RCA Institute in New York 
City; (2) experimentally, with the reopen- 
ing of the NBC transmitter W2XBS atop 
the Empire State Building, whence pro- 
grams are now being televised after a sum- 
mer respite; (S) dramatically, with the 
Actors Equity Association’s campaign to 
organize television actors and survey the 
whole field thoroughly; (4) scientifically, 
with issue of a patent on a brand-new tele- 
vision invention by Vladimir K. Zworykin, 
who is already famous for his iconoscope 
and kinescope. 

The latest Zworykin invention may be 
the answer to the televisor’s prayer. Theo- 
retically, at least, it dispenses with the big- 
gest bugaboo of televising over large areas: 
expensive ($5,000-a-mile) coaxial cables. 
Described as “a system for transmitting 
ultra-high-frequency waves over distances 
greater than the line of sight between the 
transmitter and receiver,” the device de- 
pends upon the reflection of ultra-high fre- 
quencies so that, as they are bent back and 
forth in working themselves around the 
curvature of the earth, an automatic ad- 
justment is effected between the transmit- 
ter and the receiver in order that the 
reflected waves will be forced to focus on 
the receiving antenna. 

In England television also made news. 
During the radio exhibition held from Aug. 
24 to Sept. 3 in London, five-hour-long 
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programs were televised from Alexandra 
Palace. Up to now Londoners have been 
getting daily programs two or three hours 
long. In Paris programs of about the same 
length are also televised. 

In Germany, where television is far ad- 
vanced experimentally, there are only test 
broadcasts. But Propaganda Minister 
Goebbels recently announced that he plans 
to get television into German homes by 
October. 

The Future. Two problems still badger 
television in the United States: (1) how 
to produce receiving sets at such low cost 
as to attract an enormous public and (2) 
how to beguile sponsors to put on ex- 
pensive programs without the guarantee 
of those enormous audiences. Foreign 
countries have solved the program prob- 
lem by subsidies obtained through gov- 
ernment licensing. American subsidy op- 
ponents point out that a similar problem 
was solved in the early days of radio, not 
through government aid but by private 
initiative. To this subsidy advocates re- 
tort that television poses problems far 
greater than radio ever did and that hence 
a different solution is needed. 





International Radio Control 


During the last eighteen months a 
number of structural changes have been 
made within the State Department to help 
it meet the increasingly complex demands 
of international relations. Aug. 19 Secre- 
tary of State Hull announced what he 
called “one of the final major changes”— 
the creation of a Division of International 
Communications. 

Headed by Thomas Burke, the new divi- 
sion will be divided into sections on avia- 
tion, shipping, and telecommunications 
(radio, movies, cable, telegraph, and tele- 
phone). Each section will assist in corre- 
spondence with foreign nations concerning 
its particular field, help draft and interpret 
treaties on the subject, and—in the words 
of the announcement—‘“will be charged 
with the initiation of ... policy . . . and 
[the] carrying into effect of comprehensive 
and coordinated programs of activities in- 
volved in the international aspects” of 
the three fields. 

Last week, radio circles particularly 
speculated on the possible effect of the 
new division. All agreed its most impor- 
tant work would lie in the field giving 
the division its name—international com- 
munications. 

But many wondered how great would 
be the range of the “comprehensive, co- 
ordinated programs” to be initiated by the 
division; to what extent it would affect 
the fast-growing shortwave broadcasts; 
how far it would supersede the Federal 
Communications Commission; and, above 
all, how much would government con- 
trol be tightened in the name of “coordi- 
nation.” 
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W PA art in Washington Square 





ARTS 


WPA Artists Hold Carnival 
and Shubert Offers Partnership 
to Federal Theatre 


For three years, the WPA Federal Arts 
Projects have been giving a living wage 
($23.86) to thousands of the nation’s 
writers, musicians, actors, painters, sculp- 
tors, and researchers. Some have remained 
on WPA pay rolls from the beginning; 
others have found their way back to 
private business. To all of them, in the face 
of much criticism, the government has 
offered a chance of preserving professional 
skills that are prone to grow rusty during 
unemployment. 

Last week, as WPA Administrator Harry 
Hopkins announced that work-relief rolls 
had just hit an all-time peak of 3,038,908 
(including 34,510 art-project workers), 
New York City’s 4,500 government-sup- 
ported artists and craftsmen made news in 
two ways. One was a carnival. The other 
was a proposed partnership, first of its 
kind, between New York’s Federal Theatre 
and one of the city’s best-known independ- 
ent producers, Lee Shubert. 

In the carnival spread across Washing- 
ton Square’s historic green acres, the five 
art units for the first time joined in dis- 
playing their handiwork. Examples of 
sculpture and painting stood beside puppet 
shows, stage sets, and dance spectacles. 
From various bandstands issued a variety 
of music (some of it broadcast on t':> 
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Mutual network) —Negro spirituals, mad- 
rigals, instrumental concerts. 

Meanwhile the Federal Theatre was 
getting set for a heavy season that starts 
on Broadway Sept. 9 with a production of 
Theodore Pratt’s “Big Blow.” In October, 
under the proposed Lee Shubert partner- 
ship, it will send out a road company in 
E. P. Conkle’s “Prologue to Glory.” The 
arrangement makes the project responsi- 
ble for paying actors a $22.73 weekly wage 
and $3-a-day expenses, while Shubert will 
pay other costs, bear losses, or share 
profits. Along with Actors Equity, private 
producers rose in wrath at Shubert’s ar- 
rangement. For, they claim, he is thus 
encouraging an enterprise that competes 
with private industry. 

















fund’s donor—Ignace Jan Paderewski 
Now 77, Paderewski has lost some of his 
skill at the piano but little of the magic 
that for 40 years and more enthralled his 
public. Making his American debut Nov. 
17, 1891, he retired after the World War 
to become Premier of Poland. Then (con- 
founding his critics) he returned to the 
concert platform and fresh triumphs. Last 
year, undaunted by fatigue and age, he 
made his first venture into the movies. 







































Paderewski Prizes 


In 1900 a $10,000 trust fund to aid 
American musicians was established in 
Boston. Since then, with some irregularity, 
the fund has made awards to new com- 
positions, the last in 1934. Last week, in a 
contest closing Mar. 1, 1939, the fund’s 
trustees offered two prizes of $1,000—one 
for a chamber-orchestra composition, the 
other for a concerto or like work taking at 
least fifteen minutes in performance. 

Peculiar interest attaches to the awards 
because of the romance surrounding the 
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Satan’s Pipe Organ’: An anti-aircraft gun crew in action, depi 
by Alfred Owles, British artist (above), whose paintings, devoted to avia- 
tion subjects, are being exhibited at the Stendahl Galleries in Los Angeles. 





Acme 


A former flyer, Owles served with the American Photographic Corps 


during the World War. 
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The Non-Wilting Collar 
Gets Involved With the Law and 
May Go to Supreme Court 


Until a few years ago the American 
male had a choice between a. stiffly 
starched collar apt to saw his skin or one 
so soft that it wilted with the first bead 
of perspiration. Then came the wiltproof 
collar—which, even after washing remains 
semi-stiff without starch. More than half 
of all shirts now sold have this feature, 
for which shirtmakers last year paid about 
$1,000,000 in patent royalties to either 
Celanese Corp. of America or Trubenizing 
Process Corp. 

Both held patents on the process, and 
early in 1935 both went into legal action, 
each suing some of the other’s licensees for 
infringement. Last December Federal 
Judge Alfred C. Coxe in the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York ruled in favor of the 
Celanese patents. Last week the Circuit 
Court of Appeals confirmed the ruling. 

The trial revealed what makes semi-stiff 
collars stand up and why there is a fight 
about it. The collars stand because into 
the center ply are woven strands of cellu- 
lose acetate. Moistened with a chemical 
solvent and heated, these threads become 
gummy; pressure then fuses the three plies 
into a single, semi-stiff layer resistant to 
moisture. 

Camille Dreyfus, president of Celanese 
Corp., discovered the process a decade ago, 
patented it in 1933, but didn’t apply the 
idea to collars until 1935. Meanwhile, Ben- 
jamin Liebowitz, electrical engineer and 
member of a New York shirtmaking fam- 
ily, also discovered the process, patented 
it in 1934, and formed the Trubenizing 
Process Corp. to put the first semi-stiff 
collars on the market in March 1934. 

Now that Trubenizing has lost its case, 
most observers think it will appeal to the 
Supreme Court. For, in his dissenting opin- 
ion, Circuit Court Judge Learned Hand 
raised a fine point of justice: 

“The real benefit to art, the genuine art 
of invention—as we all agree—was to make 
a collar out of cellulose fabric. That Liebo- 
witz did, and he will get nothing for it .. . 
To Dreyfus we now give the benefit of 
Liebowitz’s invention, even to the extent 
of cutting off Liebowitz from practicing it 
himself. I cannot agree to such an out- 
come.” 





Law Briefs 


Early last month, Dr. Benjamin S. 
Barringer and his son Benjamin L. stopped 
their car on Connecticut’s new Merritt 
Parkway, chopped a hole in the rail fence, 
then continued their journey down a road 
on the other side. Last week the Barringers 
were ordered to appear in court Sept. 26 
on charges of reckless driving and destruc- 
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tion of property. Meanwhile Dr. Emily 
Barringer, wife of the elder defendant, 
explained the legal point involved. The old 
East Cross Road, to which the Barringers 
chopped access, leads to their property. 
They have never abandoned its use; 
therefore they claim the state had no 
authority to block it off without making 
provision for either an underpass or 
overpass. — 


* July 21 Gynda Frumcair, 38, arrived 
from Palestine hoping to find in the United 
States freedom from the pogroms and 
other misfortunes that had marked her 
life in the Old World. She was detained 
at Ellis Island for deportation because she 
had “ringworm of the toenail.” Last week 
her attorney sought to free her on a writ 
of habeas corpus, contending ringworm of 
the toenail is less contagious than athlete’s 
foot, of which it is a form, “because there 
is no shedding.” Federal Judge Robert P. 
Patterson temporarily reserved decision 
but gave some inkling of his feelings: “It 
sounds about as dangerous as dandruff. 
I believe I once had athlete’s foot myself.” 





FOURTH ESTATE 


“The York County Bible’: 
One-Family Paper Guides Voters 
of South Carolina 


Their crops laid away for the season, 
farmers of York County, S.C., nowadays 
come rattling in ancient flivvers into the 
county seat to discuss the weather, cotton 
prices, and Sen. Ellison DuRant (Cotton 
Ed) Smith’s chances of reelection. Many 
of them drop in at the two-story brick 
home of The Yorkville Enquirer, “the Bible 
of York County,” which boasts it is the 
nation’s “oldest newspaper published by 
the same family in the same town.” 

Here, in the littered editor’s office, 
Albert Mason Grist, fourth of the family 
to edit the semiweekly, takes his long 
legs off the old-fashioned roll-top desk and 
tells his visitors why Cotton Ed ought to 
go back to Washington. Farmers are likely 
to listen to Editor Grist, for many whose 
families have taken the paper for three 
generations learned their ABC’s from it. 

When The Enquirer first appeared Jan. 
1, 1855, a major question—larger than 
any issue facing voters in the state pri- 
maries this week—was up to South Caro- 
linians: states’ rights and slavery, or 
secession. John FE. Grist, the paper’s 
founder, didn’t own slaves and opposed 
secession. So did his son, Capt. Lewis 
Grist of the Jasper Light Infantry, who 
was wounded in the first battle of Bull 
Run. The Captain used to say he fought 
in the Confederate Army not to defend 
slavery but to protect his beautiful East 
Liberty Street home, built in 1846 and 
still standing. 
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During the bitter Reconstruction years, 
The Enquirer took another unpopular posi- 
tion. Captain Grist attacked the Ku Klux 
Klan so savagely that its members 
threatened to burn his office and kill him. 
A Klansman the country editor had once 
befriended saved his property and possibly 
his life. 

New Deal Enemy. The present editor, 
Albert Mason Grist, inherited his job 
from a brother, Wood Davidson Grist, 
who edited the gazette 35 years. As a 
youngster, Albert, now 65 and a pillar 
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Albert M. Grist, country editor 


in the Baptist Church, left school to learn 
the typesetter’s trade on the family paper. 
Then he worked in New York and Mas- 
sachusetts as linotype operator and ma- 
chinist. An ardent prohibitionist, Grist 
won't accept liquor or beer ads in the 
paper. His only diversion is partridge 
hunting, for which he uses a $350 silver- 
mounted shotgun which once belonged to 
his father. 

In the last 50 years Grist has seen four 
competing newspapers started in York 
County at an estimated cost of $250,000. 
But whether the editor’s neighbors agree 
with him or not, they stick stubbornly 
and loyally to the 83-year-old journal— 
and all The Enquirer’s competitors have 
gone to the wall. 

A consistent foe of the New Deal, Grist 
closely followed the South Carolina cam- 
paign just ended, trailing the candidates 
across the state (Newsweek, Aug. 22) to 
put in a good word for Senator Smith. 
But Grist doesn’t write the paper’s politi- 
cal news: he leaves that to Dr. Walter G. 
Barr of Keokuk, Iowa, staunch Republican, 
a former M.D. and civil engineer who 
came to South Carolina to write the 
biography of an evangelist and remained 
to guide The Enquirer through troubled 
political waters. 
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Eyston at 347 M.P.H. 
His Horseless Buggy Exceeds 
Speed of Most Planes 


On the salt flats of Bonneville, Utah, 
is the world’s ideal course for setting auto 
speed records. A hard, smooth, sun-baked 
surface 13 miles long offers a pilot 6 miles 
to accelerate before entering the official 
measured mile and 6 miles to slow up 
gradually at the other end. 

To set a record which will gain the 
American Automobile Association’s official 
recognition, two runs must be made 
through the measured mile—one outgoing, 
the other returning. The mean time is 
then averaged. ; 

This two-trip requirement last week 
temporarily checked Capt. George Eyston’s 
attempt to improve on his own world’s 
record time of 311.42 miles an hour—set 
last November over the same stretch. On 
the outgoing run, the 41-year-old retired 
British army officer raced his 7,000-pound 
Thunderbolt 347.155 miles an hour. His 
thin, streamlined juggernaut, with its new 
tapering tail and length increased from 
30 to 35 feet, clicked on all its 24 cylin- 
ders. But when Eyston returned at what 
appeared to be an even greater speed, the 
supposedly automatic photoelectric tim- 
ing traps failed to function, so he wasn’t 
clocked at all. 

Why this happened, no one knows. But 
officials claimed that the bright glare of 
the morning sun and light reflection from 
the white salt beds had prevented the dim 
shadow of the speeding white car from 
registering its image. 

Three days later, after having had 
Thunderbolt painted black, Captain Eyston 
tried again and found better luck. Not 
only his car but the timing traps worked 
perfectly. He was clocked in 347.49 for 
the outward trip, 343.51 coming back—an 
official average of 345.49 miles an hour. 
Such a speed has been attained by only one 
American airplane—that flown by Howard 
Hughes in 1935 at 352.38. 

“It was a tremendous sensation,” said 
Eyston, describing the run. “Whistling is 
the only word I know to describe it . . . 
The air mask functioned perfectly. I got 
just the amount of fresh air I needed.” 

Among the first to congratulate him 
was John Cobb, a chubby-faced London 
fur broker who is a familiar figure on 
British racing tracks. This week Cobb, in 
his round speed monster which resembles 
a giant turtle (Newsweek, Apr. 25), 
hoped to surpass Eyston’s record. 





It’s Cricket 


In 1882 Australia defeated England at 
cricket for the first time. To signify the 
death of English cricket the wicket stumps 
used in the games were burned to ashes 
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0. W. West, trapshooting champion 


and placed in an urn. Each year ever 
since the two countries have competed for 
this prize, one of the most unimpressive 
in sports. 

Last week the matches ended in a tie— 
but Australia won The Ashes. For when a 
tie occurs, it’s traditional that the country 
holding title to the emblematic trophy 
may continue to claim it. Actually, no 
matter who gains the right to the ashes, 
they remain in the same old urn locked 
up in England’s Marylebone Cricket Club. 

This year’s tie, which brought the series’ 


standing to 55 for England, 57 for Aus- 
tralia, and 31 drawn, produced a new all- 
time batting star, Leonard Hutton, a 22- 
year-old Englishman. He hit 364 runs and 
couldn’t be put out for thirteen and a 
half hours. (The old record runs was set 
in 1930 by Don Bradman, the Babe Ruth 
of cricket.) 


Shooting: Novices Win 

The most unpredictable of all major 
sport events is the Grand American Handi- 
cap, trapshooters’ annual world series in 
Vandalia, Ohio. In the past it has been 
won by a 14-year-old boy, a 70-year-old 
veteran, a former big-league ballplayer, a 
preacher, a railroad engineer, and a 
wealthy oil operator. 

Almost any of the 814 contestants who 
competed in the 39th Grand American last 
week might have won without shocking 
the sport’s followers. As usual novices 
were permitted to fire at targets from the 
16-yard line, whereas experts were sta- 
tioned at more remote distances back to 
the 25-yard mark. 

Standing on the 19-yard line, Ortello 
William West, an Ohio highway superin- 
tendent who never before won any shoot- 
ing prize worth having, tied for the cham- 
pionship with Parr Rhines, an_ Illinois 
hardware dealer making his Grand Ameri- 
can debut on the 17-yard line. They each 
shattered 99 clay targets out of a possible 
100. In a shoot-off at 25 targets, West 
broke 23 to Rhines’ 22, thereby clinching 
the $1,000 first prize and a luxurious silver 
tea set. 

If anything at Vandalia might be called 
an upset, it was Mrs. Lela Hall’s failure 
to emerge as women’s Grand American 
champion. Generally rated as the nation’s 
most accurate Annie Oakley, Mrs. Hall 
was able to break 93 out of 100 targets 
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Winner of the women’s championship: Mrs. George Peters 


from the 22-yard mark. But so did Mrs. 
George Peters, who had the advantage of 
shooting from 16 yards. To reach a de- 
cision, they fired at 25 more clay birds and 
Mrs. Peters, the 40-year-old daughter of 
Charlie (Sparrow) Young, trapshooting’s 
Grand Old Man, defeated Mrs. Hall 24 
to 22. 

Earlier in the week two experts, shoot- 
ing from 16-yards in preliminary events, 
smashed two trapshooting records. Fred 
Tomlin, professional of Glassboro, N.J., 
ran a consecutive string of 714 before 
missing; he improved by 93 birds the 
streak set by Boyd Duncan in 1923. But 
Tomlin’s fame was short-lived. Next day 
Joe Hiestand, 32-year-old Ohio farmer, 
piled up an unfinished string of 966. 


The Human Dolphins 


Each year in August, when the waters 
of the English Channel more or less warm 
up, hardy souls dive in and attempt to 
swim from France to England or vice 
versa. Two accomplished the feat last 
week. A German girl, Bruna Wendel, pro- 
pelled herself from Cape Gris Nez, France, 
to Shakespeare Cliff near Dover, England, 
a distance of 19 miles. Friends who ac- 
companied her in a boat announced the 
time as 15 hours 3 minutes. Three days 
later, Fernley Wheatcroft, a 42-year-old 
Briton, covered approximately the same 
route—from Cape Gris Nez to the Dover 
Cliffs—in 13 hours 45 minutes. 

Since 1875, when Capt. Matthew Webb 
of England first swam the Channel, 23 
human dolphins have successfully breasted 
its sinister currents and vicious combers. 
First woman to cross was Gertrude Ederle 
in 1926; time, 14 hours 31 minutes. Fastest 
woman: Emma Faber of Austria, 14 hours 
30 minutes, 1934. Fastest man: Venclas 
Spacek of Czechoslovakia, 10 hours 45 
minutes, 1927. 





Golfers 


The poor man’s golf tournament—the 
National Public Links championship at 
Highland Park, Cleveland—last week pro- 
duced a dramatic 36-hole final round be- 
tween Al Leach, a local WPA timekeeper, 
and Louis Cyr, a Portland, Ore., railroad 
employe. One up after nine holes, Leach 
shot the incoming nine in 32 and went to 
lunch five holes ahead. At the 23rd, Leach 
had increased his lead to six holes. But 
suddenly he cracked wide open. One by 
one, Cyr cut down the margin. They were 
all even going to the final 36th hole. 
Then Leach broke golf tradition by re- 
gaining his form after a near-fatal col- 
lapse. Steadying his nerves, he shot a 
winning 4 to Cyr’s 5. 


§ As was inevitable, J. Smith Ferebee’s 
marathon record of 144 holes in one day 
(Newsweek, Aug. 15) started a mad 
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fad. For four weeks golfers have been 
shooting at the endurance mark. Most 
have concerned themselves entirely with 
playing more holes without attempting to 
challenge Ferebee’s scoring record of no 
eighteen-hole round worse than 90. 

Aug. 26, on the Broadmoor Golf Club 
in Larchmont, N.Y., Frank Carino, a 27- 
year-old engineer, started playing at 5:40 
a.m. with auto headlights to guide him. 
By nightfall he had compiled a record 
that broke Ferebee’s by a wide margin. 
Carino kept going for 235 holes. His 
scores: 78-76-74-77-76-76-82-75-83-82-82- 
81-83. For good measure he played one 
extra hole—and made a birdie. 


{In Toronto, Sam Snead, the West Vir- 
ginia hillbilly, won the Canadian Open 
from Harry Cooper of Chicago, defending 
champion. At the end of the regulation 
72 holes, Snead and Cooper were tied with 
277 strokes. Then each made 67 on an 
extra round of eighteen holes. Finally, 
after nine more holes, Snead shot a 34 to 
Cooper’s 38 and pocketed the winner’s 
$1,000 prize. Cooper got the second-place 
$600. 





The Tennis ‘Racket’ 


Edward B. Moss, executive secretary 
of the United States Lawn Tennis As- 
sociation, last week received a disappoint- 
ing, astonishing letter. 

It was from Helen Wills Moody. First 
she explained that because of lack of prac- 
tice owing to attacks of neuritis, she 
would not be able to compete in the 
National Singles championships at Forest 
Hills (Sept. 8-17). This was the disap- 
pointing part: the Queen of the Courts’ 
absence will cut heavily into box-office re- 
ceipts. 

Moss’ surprise came next. As he turned 
the pages to read Helen’s formal expres- 
sion of regrets, a check fluttered onto his 
desk. It was Mrs. Moody’s personal draft 
for $1,309.45. She explained this was a 
refund of the entire amount given her as 
representative of the U.S.L.T.A. for trav- 
eling and for expenses while a member of 
this year’s Wightman Cup team and dur- 
ing the Wimbledon tournament. She 
hoped the association would accept the 
refund in view of her default. 


"Thus, for the first time in United 
States tennis history, an amateur player 
openly admitted receiving payment and 
named the exact amount. The public, 
which has long assumed that such deal- 
ings go on, was shocked only by the 
meager evaluation of Mrs. Moody’s serv- 
ices. On the subject of “tennis bums” 
and their expense accounts, George 
Lott, former Davis Cup star and now a 
professional whose box-office appeal has 
waned almost to zero, airs his views fully 
in the current issue of Collier’s: “I was 
probably the leading chiseler of my time 





International 


Helen Wills Moody 


in the tennis racket . . . In my early 
years .. . my father contributed $1,500 
to $2,000 a year to keep me going... 
Then I discovered how to apply a bit of 
pressure that would produce ‘expenses’.” 
Lott, who evidently feels he was a hypo- 
crite, concludes with advice: “Why not 
treat the game as it was originally in- 
tended? ... Play a year or two of tourna- 
ment tennis . . . develop contacts .. . play 
during vacation, but think . . . of your 
future.” 

U.S. vs. Australia. A bullish sentiment 
that the United States will retain the 
Davis Cup against Australia now pre- 
vails as a result of last week’s National 
Doubles Championships at Brookline, 
Mass. While 4,000 spectators cheered at 
the Longwood Cricket Club, Don Budge 
and Gene Mako—the United States Davis 
Cup pair—swamped Adrian Quist and 
Jack Bromwich—Australia’s tandem team 
—6-3, 6-2, 6-1 in only 54 minutes of play. 
In three previous matches abroad, the 
Australians had defeated Budge and 
Mako. But now the Californians have ap- 
parently solved their opponents’ style. 
Few experts will be surprised if the United 
States wins the Davis Cup doubles point. 
It’s possible, however, that the Down 
Unders weren’t trying very hard at Brook- 
line. They traditionally play better for 
country than for their own individual 
glory, and maybe they were saving them- 
selves for the international test at Ger- 
mantown, Pa., Sept. 3-4-5. 


Third Nostril 


Last fall after Peter Song, trotter in 
the Vic Fleming stables, was clocked at 
a fast two minutes flat for a mile, his 
owner thought the 4-year-old would de- 
velop into one of the 1938 Grand Circuit’s 
big winners. But Peter Song developed a 
breathing difficulty and could no longer 





go the full distance without choking anq 
floundering. Fleming consulted Dr. Harold 
Lewis of Nashua, N. H. The famous horse 
specialist cut a hole in the trotter’s neck 
and inserted a metal plate. In the plate 
he placed a plug about the size of a 50-cent 
piece. Leaving out the plug too often 
might cause a throat infection, but Dr. 
Lewis said it would do no harm for the 
horse to run with the hole open during 
races. With the aid of this third nostril, 
Peter Song by last week had won two 
races in the good times of 2:0314 and 2:04. 


Perfect Pitcher 


Against his old team, the Cleveland 
Indians, Monte Pearson, lanky right- 
hander now playing for the New York 
Yankees, pitched a no-hit, no-run game— 
the third perfect hurling job of the major- 
league season. Both the others were 
turned in, on successive appearances, by 
Johnny Vander Meer, Cincinnati’s young 
hero. Pearson—whose feat was the first 
of its kind by a Yankee moundsman 
since Sam Jones’ hitless game in 1923— 
struck out seven batters and permitted 
only two to reach base—Lyn Lary and 
Bruce Campbell on passes in the fourth 
inning. 








BOOKS 


Mont St. Michel’s Tides: 
Shifting Sands of Old Cathedral 
Reshape Derelict’s Life 


To Mont St. Michel, the fortress-cathe- 
dral built on the coast of Normandy by 
medieval monks, come young André Brelet 
and his proud and beautiful wife. It is mid- 
winter, out of season for visiting the 
Mount, but the smart young couple have 
not come seeking pleasure. André, son of 
a former shipbuilder and partner in his 
late father-in-law’s mill, has been steadily 
on the downgrade since the depression 
forced his business to the wall. As a last 
resort he has taken a job at the cathedral 
—the humble position of uniformed guide. 
His wife, a chic young Parisian, remains 
in open rebellion against this final degra- 
dation. Living in the guards’ barracks, ex- 
isting on her husband’s tips are both in- 
tolerable to her, and she never lets him for- 
get it. On the other hand he is more stoi- 
cal; in his effort to make the most of his 
lot, he falls in love with the place. 

This struggle is the central theme of 
Roger Vercel’s Tipes or Mont Sr. 
Micuet, but the real protagonist of the 
tale is the historic pile itself. Vercel’s finest 
descriptive passages concern the Mount, 
the intricacies of its architecture, and the 
vagaries of the shifting sands upon which 
it rests. And most of his dramatic moments 
are furnished by the famous tide which an- 
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nually takes its human toll as it comes in 
from the sea 6 miles away at the pace of 
a galloping horse. (Tipes or Mont Sr. 
MicueL. 305 pages, 75,000 words. Ran- 
dom House, New York. $2.50.) 








St. Catherine of Siena 


One of the most interesting saints in all 
Roman hagiology is the dyer’s daughter 
of Fontebranda, Catherine Benincasa, who 
wrote the “Book of Divine Doctrine,” one 
of the great masterpieces of Italian sym- 
bolic literature, and who—less than 100 
years after her death in 1380—became 
Santa Catherina da Siena. In a fine piece 
of scholarship, her life is again unfolded 
by the Danish mystic Johannes Jorgensen. 
His Saint CATHERINE OF SIENA is both a 
biography and a reconstruction of medi- 
eval Italy. 

Mainly preoccupied with Catherine as 
a poet and philosopher, Jorgensen also 
shows her as a master politician, a sort of 
superwoman who, living a life of ec- 
static devotion to the plague-ridden and 
leprous, could also direct and influence 
the actions of popes and potentates. For 
example, she brought about the papacy’s 
reestablishment in Rome after its sojourn 
in Avignon. 

Jorgensen is also the author of a life 
of Saint Francis of Assisi. Long a resident 
of Siena, he wrote his life of Catherine 
within 200 paces of her home, planning 
his chapters while walking along roads she 
once trod. His researches made him a 
passionate admirer—a “zealous Cateri- 
nato.” But though his admiration is patent 




















in his pages, it is never allowed to inter- 
fere with his scholarly approach. (Sarnt 
CATHERINE OF SIENA. 400 pages, 172,000 
words. Bibliography, appendix, index. 
Longmans, Green, New York. $3.50.) 





A New Folio Shakespeare 


For three years the Limited Editions 
Club of New York has been working on its 
most ambitious project—an authoritative 
illustrated edition of the plays of William 
Shakespeare. This week the club’s di- 
rector, George Macy, announced that de- 
signing had been completed and printing 
was about to be started. 

The edition, priced at $166.50 to sub- 











































































The Limited Editions Club 


Hamlet (Edy Legrand) 


Merchant of Venice (R. B. Sussan) 


scribers, will consist of 37 volumes. The 
illustrators, who represent fifteen coun- 
tries, include such artists as Arthur Rack- 
ham, Boardman Robinson, Eric Gill, Edy 
Legrand, R. B. Sussan, and Frank Brang- 
wyn. As far as possible each was allowed 
to illustrate the plays for which he indi- 
cated a preference, and all were given 
wide latitude in interpretation and me- 
dium. 

The text of the plays follows that of the 
First Folio and Quarto editions, which 
appeared during the poet’s lifetime. It 
has been edited and clarified where neces- 
sary by the English scholar Herbert 
Farjeon, who edited the Nonesuch Shake- 
speare. 

In planning a handsome format for the 
books, Bruce Rogers, the American de- 
signer, created a special type face pat- 
terned after a seventeenth-century type 




















Henry VIII (Eric Gill) 


known as Janson. Fitting this large type 
in what he considered an attractive-sized 
page, he arrived at a volume measuring 
834 by 13 inches. The result is a modern 
Folio Shakespeare almost exactly the 
proportions of the First Folio. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Seeps or Destruction. By John Blair. 
409 pages, 160,000 words. Index. Covici- 
Friede, New York. $4. In this discussion of 
capitalism, the author first contrasts the 
theories of its functional weaknesses with 
the facts of its practice and then prescribes 
his remedies for its ills. 





Iowa. A Guipe To THE HAWKEYE STATE. 
544 pages, 300,000 words. Illustrations, 
maps, chronology, appendixes, index. Vik- 
ing, New York. $2.50. Another thorough- 
going guidebook by the Federal Writers 
Project of the WPA. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Following are Newsweexk’s recommen- 
dations among the latest mystery stories: 


LAMENT FOR A MAKER. By Michael 
Innes. 278 pages. Dodd, Mead, New York. 
$2. A rich and well-concocted tale of 
violence in the highlands with all that 
goes with it. 


Mr. Moro Is So Sorry. By John 
Marquand. 296 pages. Little, Brown, 
Boston. $2. Another Mr. Moto yarn— 
this one might be called The Moto Boy 


in Inner Mongolia—dealing with inter- 
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Place aux Dames 


by BURTON RASCOE 


"They stride forth this month, 
these ladies, proud, self-assured, wise, 
witty, humorous-minded, and beautiful. 
First, in With Matice Towarp SoME 
(Simon & Schuster, $2.50), there was 
Margaret Halsey, an acuminous minx, 
who went to England, uttered an in- 
souciant “Mrs. Trollope, nous sommes 
ici!” and paid back with compound in- 
terest all the raspberries bestowed upon 
America and Americans by buck-toothed 
British female travelers and mush- 
mouthed British author-lecturers, who 
have been plagiarizing from Dickens’ 
“American Notes” for a century. 

Now come Gertrude Atherton (Can 
Women Be GENTLEMEN, Houghton, 
Mifflin, Boston, $2.50) and Marjorie 
Hillis (Work Enps at NIGHTFALL, 
Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis, $1.50) . 
Mrs. Atherton’s book is a summing up 
of her observations and conclusions 
about life, love, marriage, women, men, 
human nature, demagogues, manners, 
morals, beauty, and health during an 
exciting and successful literary career in 
which she has written 32 novels and six 
books of nonfiction. Miss Hillis’ book is 
a narrative in verse revealing the out- 
ward and inner lives of seven New York 
business and professional women who 
meet for cocktails after work, tal, won- 
der about each other, and go to their 
separate lodgings where they (all but 
one) live alone and like it or have to 
like it. 

On Oct. 30, Mrs. Atherton will be 81. 
She is proud enough of her age to give 
it unashamedly in Who’s Who. When I 
saw her at a P.E.N. Club dinner in San 
Francisco five years ago, she was the 
youngest woman there, including her 
granddaughter. Her back and shoulders 
were still of the satiny-smooth, trans- 
lucent pink-and-white texture, flecked 
with a few of those freckles which give 
such a mischievous expression to the 
corners of her eyes. And, as always, she 
was a plague and an annoyance to most 
of the other women: any man there 
who had ever heard Mrs. Atherton talk 
would be only half-listening to what- 
ever female companion he happened to 
be with. Mrs. Atherton is brainy, au- 
dacious, and funny. 

With a dead-pan humor, she will tell 
how the remains of her not-at-all la- 


mented husband (to whom she was 
married at 18) were shipped home from 
Tahiti pickled in a keg of rum; and how 
her mother and father battled so much 
that she grew up in the firm belief that 
all married couples quarreled incessant- 
ly. She likes to tell of the rage provoked 
in her husband and in her Spanish 
mother-in-law when they learned that 
she had been writing pieces for The 
Argonaut—they thought writing was a 
low profession not engaged in by ladies; 
and about the open scandal she became 
in San Francisco society when she pub- 
lished her first novel in 1892. 

In the next edition of Who’s Who 
Mrs. Atherton should include among 
her accomplishments the fact that she 
was the first American woman ever to 
smoke a cigarette in public. She com- 
mitted the ‘heinous offense in the dining 
room and on the veranda of the South 
Shore Country Club in Chicago, at the 
dawn of the century. Women fainted. 
Men snorted and protested to the rules 
committee. Editorial writers took heavy 
swigs from the bottle and got vigorous- 
ly to work denouncing Mrs. Atherton. 
And preachers roared. 

Mrs. Atherton was merely asserting 
her defiance of Male Domination, as an 
ardent follower of Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton and Susan B. Anthony. Still a femi- 
nist, she warns the males that, through 
their own stupidity, their number is up; 
that if men don’t wake up they will all 
soon be back where they were during 
the matriarchy of ancient Egypt, when 
the women ran affairs while the males 
sat before their mirrors at home dolling 
up their hair and putting kohl on their 
eyes. 

Mrs. Atherton is sanguinary. The 
only thing that causes her misgivings 
about the mental capacities of women is 
the radio programs they put up with 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Her conclusion is that there is an 
“immutable decree that no human being 
shall have anything but tantalizing 
glimpses of happiness, or of content.” 
And that, surprisingly, is the theme 
that runs through Miss Hillis’ “Work 
Ends at Nightfall”—a wise and haunt- 
ing narrative that gives the other side 
of the ledger from the jaunty bravado 
of “Live Alone and Like It.” 
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national espionage and_ kindred high 
jinks. More of an adventure than a mur. 
der mystery. 


A Funerat 1n Epen. By Paul McGuire. 
726 pages. Morrow, New York. $2. Un. 
usual story laid on a South Sea island 
lorded over by a benevolent English sul- 
tan, Buchanan III. Everything has been 
lovely in this insular paradise until the 
sinister Goulbourn arrives uninvited. 


Then— 


Mourper 1N Surroik. By A. E. Field- 
ing. 252 pages. Kinsey, New York. §2. 
Although it sounds like one of those rustic 
English thrillers, this concerns an Arab 
sheik and a devilish nerve doctor in 
whose sanatorium there is more than 
meets the eye. 
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Birthday: 


Avucust HeckscHEerR, mine owner, 
real-estate operator, and philanthropist 
whose best-known charity is the $8,000,- 
000 Heckscher Foundation for children; 
90, Aug. 26. The multimillionaire cele- 
brated with beer, champagne, sandwiches, 
and a huge angel-food cake; for longevity 
he prescribed: “For one thing, get mar- 
ried. Secondly, eat less. Last, if you drink, 
drink less.” 


Tueopore Dreiser, author of “An 
American Tragedy”; 67, Aug. 27. Six days 
earlier, arriving from Europe to work on 
a new 200,000-word novel, he told ship- 





Wide World 


Theodore Dreiser, 67 


news reporters: “Most of the leaders to- 
day, Mussolini, Hitler, Stalin, and you 
can put President Roosevelt in along with 
them, are making a very good thing out of 
Karl Marx’s theories. They take his ideas, 
apply them to the masses, and make a 
good living for themselves . . . It’s too 
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International 


Mrs. F.D.R. Jr. and Franklin III 


bad [Roosevelt] has always been associ- 
ated with the same social type—the 60 
families.” 





Engaged: 

“Basy Preccy” Monrtcomery, 19, 
former dimpled child actress of the silent 
screen, and Gorpon D. Ayres, playwright. 
Between the ages of 2 and 7 Baby Peggy 
starred in 107 pictures and advertised 
almost as many products as Shirley 
Temple. Her biggest hit, “Captain Janu- 
ary,” was remade two years ago with Shir- 
ley playing Peggy’s old part. 





Divorced: 


After 24 years of marriage, RexrorpD 
Guy TuGweEL.., former Brain Truster and 
now head of the New York City Planning 
Commission, by the former FLORENCE 
Arnoup, in Yerington, Nev. She charged 
“mental cruelty.” Their eldest daughter, 
Tanis, 21, last week denied reports of 
her engagement to Sevier (Stub) Watley, 
son of a Tennessee mountain coal miner. 





Arrived: 


In New York from Europe, Frank 
E. GANNETT, newspaper publisher. He 
answered questions about the report that 
Lord Beaverbrook, owner of The London 
Daily Express, had suggested him as 1940 
Republican Presidential candidate: “I cer- 
tainly do not seek that office . . . But no 
one could refuse the high honor 
I'd do all I could to win.” 


Sailed: 


From Hamburg to New York in 52 
days, Hernricu Garpers, 29-year-old Ger- 
man shipbuilder, in a 30-foot sloop he 
designed and built himself. He claimed 
the solo-sailing championship of the At- 
lantic Ocean. Arriving with a 38-day 





growth of reddish beard, Garbers re- 
ported that during dull moments he had 
amused himself by singing and playing 
the mouth organ. He slept four hours 
every morning and two at night. Rough 
seas and hot weather had spoiled most of 
his provisions. As the best food for soli- 
recommends 





tary ocean voyages, he 
onions. 
4 
Voted: 
IRENE DunNE and Don AMEcHE, the 


screen’s most understandable actress and 
actor, in a poll of the country’s 15,000,000 
deaf and partly deaf, conducted by the 
American Society for the Hard of Hearing. 





Posed: 


For his first photographs, Frank.in 
Detano Roosevett III, 5-week-old son 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr. and the 
former Ethel du Pont, at Owls Nest, the 
Greenville, Del., estate of his grandfather 
Eugene du Pont. Bored by the proceed- 
ings, F.D.R. III ignored cameramen, 
yawned, and fell asleep in his mother’s 
arms. 





Ailing: 

At the American Hospital, Paris, the 
Rev. Dr. Enpicotr Peasopy, 81, founder 
and headmaster of Groton, exclusive boys’ 
prep school. He incurred three broken 
ribs when a taxi in which he was going to 











Wide World 
Heinrich Garbers, Atlantic hero 


the St. Lazare station to entrain for 
London collided with another cab. 


Gov. Frep P. Cone of Florida. He 
was placed under an oxygen tent in the 
Jacksonville, Fla., hospital where he is 
being treated for heart disease compli- 
cated by influenza. 


In Hollywood, Calif.: May Rosson, 
broken arm from tripping over a dog in 
her Beverly Hills home; Merte Operon, 
sunstroke suffered while working on an 
outdoor lot; Mary Astor, head and back 
injuries from being thrown by a polo pony 
presented to her by Jack Holt; and Bos 
Burns, a sprained foot when he leaped 
from a freight car while making a scene 
in his new hobo movie, “The Arkansas 
Traveler.” 





Killed: 

Compr. Frank Hawks, 41, and his 
passenger, J. Hazard Campbell. as a re- 
sult of injuries received when their stub- 
by, three-wheeled Gwinn Aircar, hit tele- 
phone wires and crashed in flames after 
taking off from a polo field near East 
Aurora, N.Y. For twenty years Hawks 
had been one of the most popular and 
reckless of aviation’s headline makers. He 
set three transcontinental and more than 
214 intercity speed marks and is generally 
credited with having helped boost trans- 
port flights to their present fast schedules. 
In 1937, after he crashed at Newark, N.J., 
at the end of a record flight from Miami, 
the curly-haired flyer “hung up his racing 
helmet” and, as vice president of the 
Gwinn Aircar Co., manufacturer of 100- 
mile-an-hour planes, became the apostle 
of “foolproof” safe flying for private 
pilots. 


Joun L. Breen and R. B. MircnHett, 
respectively engineer and fireman of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad flyer St. Louisan. 
While the train was making 60 miles an 
hour near Selma, Ohio, a boiler explosion 
blew them out of their engine cab or 
forced them to leap from it. Passengers 
were unaware of the accident. The express 
went on for 5 miles through a town and 
a densely populated countryside until loss 
of steam and a curve in the track brought 
it to a stop. 





Died: 

In Boston, of heart disease, May 
Youre, musical-extravaganza actress and 
onetime owner of the Hope diamond (a 
wedding present from her first husband, 
Lord Francis Hope). Her three marriages 
and many love affairs supplied almost 
endless copy for turn-of-the-century news- 
papers. The daughter of a Pennsylvania 
dressmaker, Miss Yohe rose in the ’90s to 


* be toast of London and friend of Edward 


VII. Her last year she spent as a $16.50- 
a-week WPA clerk. 
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Unexpected Summer Pickup 


Takes Business by Surprise 


Government Spending, 
Crop Subsidies, and Low Prices 
Are Contributing Factors 


Ordinarily business activity stays in the 
summer slump until well after Labor Day. 
Last week, almost exactly one year after 
prices and stocks began the decline that 
has been variously called the Recession 
and the Second Depression, signs of a pre- 
mature autumn pickup began to appear. 

Automobile dealers noted an unusual 
demand for both new and used cars. 
Freight carloadings and lumber output 
reached the year’s highest levels. All 
branches of the textile industry reported 
an unlooked-for increase in orders. And 
residential building for the first time sur- 
passed last year’s high. 

Part of this improvement was undoubt- 
edly caused by government spending; pub- 
lic works enterprises, crop benefit pay- 
ments, and similar subsidies are all adding 
about $170,000,000 a month to the na- 
tion’s purchasing power. But natural 
causes were also at work. 

For instance, many believed prices had 
touched bottom. In the week ended Aug. 
29, the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ wholc- 
sale price index dipped to 77.4—lowest 
s-nce 1934. Low prices, combined with a 
r'sing national income, mean increased pur- 
chasing power, which is now at about the 
mark it attained in 1936 just before the 
damaging inventory began. 


Autos and Steel 


Today one of the most hopeful indica- 
tions is renewed activity in the automobile 
industry. Dealers stocks are so low in some 
instances that customers are finding they 
have to wait for delivery of new cars. 
There is also a marked reduction in a few 
used-car inventories, to a point where 
used-car dealers are buying heavily for the 
first time in some months, in preparation 
for an anticipated scarcity in secondhand 
machines. 

With prices firmer, this puts the auto 
industry in an excellent position to profit 
from an expected increase in consumer 
buying this fall. To intensify the demand 
for new cars, manufacturers plan to in- 
corporate in 1939 models the most ex- 
tensive style changes and mechanical im- 
provements of recent years. 

Effects of these plans are already felt 
in and around Detroit. Tool and diemakers 


and parts suppliers are calling back to 
work thousands of laid-off employes. These 
and other companies foresee $500,000,000 
worth of orders for retooling and raw ma- 
terials. And though motor manufacturers 
think 1938 sales will total only about 
2,000,000 cars, compared with 5,000,000 
last year, most of them are convinced the 
1939 level will reach 2,700,000 to 3,500,000 
units. 

Recovery of the auto industry will have 
a considerable effect on the further progress 
in the steel world. In the first three weeks 
of August, steel mills operated at about 
40 per cent of capacity, against the July 
average of 33. With this rally already much 
greater than anticipated, one expert pre- 
dicts that “by some time in October” the 
rate of operations will reach 60 per cent 
of capacity. 


Men and Machines 


As a rule in July factory employment 
and pay rolls decline from their June 


levels. This July (Secretary of Labor 


dustrial production index for July. Reach. 
ing the highest level since December’s 94 
per cent, the July figure rose to 83 per 
cent of the 1923-25 average from the 77 
per cent mark it had hit in June. More- 
over, the board announced, “industrial 
production rose somewhat further in the 
first three weeks of August.” 

During the fall the Reserve Board in- 
dex may easily mount to 90 and—while it 
is unlikely to reach the post-1929 peak of 
118 set in March, April, and May last year 
—its rise above 100 by spring is not im- 
probable. In fact government economists 
are already beginning to consider ways to 
control the boom psychology which they 
believe may develop before next summer. 





Significance 


Against the optimistic signs certain ad- 
verse factors must be balanced. Washing- 
ton is particularly concerned over the 
price slump in agricultural commodities. 
Farm dollar income, the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics last week announced, 
will probably be 13 per cent lower this year 
than last—though this will be counteracted 
to some extent by the lower prices for 
goods that farmers must purchase. 

Another discouraging sign is the status 
of inventories. Because of the usual July- 
August decline in consumption, stocks on 
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Department-store sales index by National Industrial Conference Board 
Volume of goods sold in department stores is rising with purchasing 
power, determined by dollar income and prices 


Perkins reported last week) 40,000 unem- 
ployed factory workers were rehired and 
weekly pay rolls increased by almost $500,- 
000. This first rise in factory employment 
since August 1937 indicates to Miss Per- 
kins “a definite improvement in the em- 
ployment situation” generally. 

Ever more encouraging was the Federal 
Reserve Board’s announcement of its in- 


hand have recently tended to freeze at a 
physical volume more than 10 per cent 
greater than that at the end of 1929. For 
the future, business leaders see further 
plus and minus factors. They expect that 
the usual autumn influences of crops being 
sent to market and workers being called 
back to factories will keep consumer pur- 
chasing power rising throughout the rest 
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of the year. This rise will also be helped 
by government spending, which is increas- 
ing so rapidly that next year it probably 
will put an added $350,000,000 a month in- 
to the purses of the nation’s consumers. 

But these consumers won’t spend if 
prices should rise too rapidly. And higher 
prices could easily result if labor makes 
successful demands for higher wages. Be- 
yond that, government spending itself 
may give the extra push that produces 
undesirable boom conditions. 

At the same time, businessmen feel New 
Deal policies must be changed in order to 
stimulate private initiative. And not until 
confidence in the government is restored 
do they think capital will invest sufficiently 
to give the heavy industries the boost es- 
sential to solid expansion. 
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Biggest Ship 

After shedding his coat and rolling up 
his sleeves, Admiral Emory S. Land, chair- 
man of the Maritime Commission, last 
week drove the first rivet in the keel of the 
34,000-ton ship the United States Lines is 
building to replace the Leviathan. The 
ceremony at the Newport News Shipbuild- 
ing & Dry Dock Co. heralded construction 
of the largest passenger vessel ever built in 
this country. The new liner, 723 feet long, 
is scheduled to enter service in the spring 
of 1940. 
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Tractor ‘Co-ops’ 


Get U.S. Blessing 


Arthurdale, W. Va., the Federal sub- 
sistence community where the President 
dramatically explained why he did not 
sign the 1938 Tax Bill (Newsweek, June 
6), is again in the news: a farm coopera- 
tive organization has contracted with an 
association of homesteaders to assemble 
tractors at Arthurdale. 

For three years a group of four strong 
Midwest farm cooperatives have marketed 
their own tractor, called the Co-op. Using 
parts manufactured by private concerns 
(a Chrysler motor, for example) and hav- 
ing them assembled in a private factory 
at Battle Creek, Mich., the farmers al- 
ready have brought out 1,800 Co-ops. But 
they have wanted to do more of the job 
themselves. 

Also, during the past few years the 
Farm Security Administration, responsible 
for subsistence projects, has been trying 
to find an industry for Arthurdale. The 
small vacuum-cleaner parts factory and 
shirt shop there do not provide enough 
jobs. 

So the farmers: looking for a factory 
and the community needing one got to- 
gether with the government blessing the 
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Newport News: successor to the Leviathan 


union. Under its authority to make loans 
for the rehabilitation of needy persons, 
the FSA is advancing $325,000 on a 40- 
year amortization basis to the Arthurdale 
Association for the construction of a 
farm-implement plant. American Coopera- 
tives, Inc., owned by the _ tractor-con- 
scious cooperatives, has contracted to rent 
and manage the plant for five years at a 
figure expected partly to reimburse the 
government and meet taxes, insurance, 
and depreciation. As many Arthurdale 
homesteaders as are able to do the techni- 
cal work will be given employment— 
probably about 20 of the 50-man per- 
sonnel. Although only tractor production 
is planned at present, other farm imple- 
ments may be added later. 





Significance 


The press immediately dubbed the 
Arthurdale project a “yardstick tractor 
factory,” although no one in the Adminis- 
tration has admitted that this is its 


purpose. The farm co-ops, which have 
taken most of the initiative, are chiefly 
interested in getting as good a tractor as 
they can at as low a price possible and 
don’t much care what the process is 
labeled. 


“We're producing the best tractor on 
the market and now we're going to try to 
cut its cost to the farmer,” said E. A. 
Syftestad, manager of Farmers Union 
Central Exchange, one of the groups hold- 
ing stock in American Cooperatives. “We 
believe by assembling ourselves we can 
do as good a job or better and can cut 
costs . . . There should be no fuss about 
this project. Banks and railroads have 
no trouble getting millions from the 
government. This involves $325,000 as a 
loan, which will be repaid.” 

Considerable objection was raised, how- 
ever, by Rep. Paul W. Shafer (Republi- 
can) of Michigan, whose home town, 
Battle Creek, stands to lose the tractor- 
assembling business. He demanded that 
the President tell the electorate before 
November how far he intends to carry 
government competition with private in- 
dustry. He said he had heard rumors of 
“yardstick” textile mills and steel mills 
also and charged that the term simply 
disguised the Administration’s real objec- 
tive which is “to sovietize American 
industry.” 

The farm-implement industry, subject 
of a searching monopoly investigation by 
the Federal Trade Commission (News- 
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WEEK, June 20), has not become very 
excited about the Arthurdale tractor 
factory so far. A spokesman for Deere & 
Co.—ranked with International Harvester 
as a “price leader”’—told Newsweek: 
“There have been various substantial re- 
ductions in tractor costs and prices in the 
last twenty years corresponding approxi- 
mately with reductions in prices of auto- 
mobiles. These prices have been generally, 
if not universally, satisfactory to the 
farmers. We’ve had no complaints re- 
garding them, and such complaints as 
we’ve had, and these have been very 
few, have been that old-time implements 
[plows, cultivators, etc.] have not been 
reduced as much. There is no necessity for 
the government’s Arthurdale undertaking.” 





AAA and Milk 


New York Marketing Pact 
Fixes Dairy-Product Prices 


Within 500 miles of the New York met- 
ropolitan area, 600,000 cows in seven states 
produce a daily average of 15,400,000 
pounds of milk for the world’s largest milk 
market. The New York area consumes 
about 13,000,000 pounds of this milk in 
fluid and dairy products, leaving a surplus 
to depress the market. 

The discontented owners of these con- 
tented cows last week voted 7-3 to author- 


‘ize the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 


tration and New York State to fix prices 
paid to producers. Thus Sept. 1 the New 
York area became the nineteenth Ameri- 
can milkshed to be covered by an AAA 
marketing agreement. 

Under the new schedule the price to 
farmers has been boosted from an average 
of $1.45 a hundredweight to $2.45 for 
milk retailed in fluid form. Lower prices 
were set for eight other dairy-product clas- 
sifications. 

Dairymen will pour all their milk into a 
theoretical pool from which consumers 
will draw all their dairy needs. The actual 
return to farmers will be the average paid 
upon the various classifications. Under this 
government control, the 60,000 dairymen 
in the pool are expected to gain about $300 
a year. 

For New York’s 10,000,000 milk con- 
sumers, who last week paid from 8 to 1214 
cents a quart, it will mean a retail price of 
from 1 to 3 cents more. 

Significance —-—- 

The principal weakness of the govern- 
ment milk-marketing program is that it 
ignores the surplus and makes no effort to 
limit production. Higher milk prices al- 
ways have tended to stimulate production, 
bringing more farmers into the market. 
This, in turn, would lower the pool aver- 
age, as more milk is sold in the lower price 
classifications. The entire marketing pro- 


gram faces probable court action by larger 
distributors, who contend smaller compa- 
nies will not comply, thereby tending to 
increase milk bootlegging. 





Exchange Reforms 


Incorporation Advocated 


for Member Brokerages 


To New York Stock Exchange members 
two committees last week submitted pro- 
posals that aim at greater efficiency and 
stability of the brokerage business. A group 
headed by Gayer G. Dominick, senior part- 
ner in Dominick & Dominick, made a 
comprehensive report on permissive incor- 
poration of member brokerage firms 
(Newsweek, Apr. 11), and the standing 
committee on member firms recommended 
a new classification for nonmember part- 
ners or stockholders in proposed corporate 
members, to give the exchange discipli- 
nary control over them. 

Most striking feature of the Dominick 
committee’s suggestions: corporate mem- 
bers would be required to have much 
greater net working capital than the 
$25,000 required of partnerships; a paid 
capital of at least $250,000, with a paid-in 
surplus of between 20 and 50 per cent of 
capital, is recommended. Further: member 
corporations should obtain New York 
State charters; stockholders should be ap- 
proved by the exchange’s committee on 
admissions; at least one stockholder own- 
ing 5 per cent of the common should hold 
an exchange seat; officers should be bond- 
ed; and every six months a statement of 
condition and list of stockholders should 
be published. 

The advantages of incorporation, long 
discussed in Wall Street, include these 
points: additional capital can be obtained 
by selling stock; officers can be bonded, 
whereas partners cannot; losses of indi- 
viduals will not affect firms’ capital; and 
the house will be a stable unit, less at the 
mercy of changes in personnel and man- 
agement. 

The Dominick committee favors the 
committee on member firms’ plan to cre- 
ate a class of allied members, if incorpora- 
tion is adopted. These would include 
nonmember partners for whose acts part- 
ners are now held responsible. The allied 
members would be subject to exchange 
discipline but would pay no fees or dues, 
would have no floor rights, interest in ex- 
change property, or vote in exchange af- 
fairs, and would enjoy no preference on 
commissions. There have been four in- 
stances this year in which members have 
been disciplined for the acts of nonmem- 
ber partners. 


Outlook 


Most brokerage firms are too small to 
consider incorporating under the capital 
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Gayer G. Dominick 


requirements outlined, but the large wire 
houses are interested in the proposal, the 
practicability of which will be discussed in 
hearings during the next few weeks. The 
major objectors to the allied membership 
plan, of course, are among the nonmember 
partners. However, the member brokers, 
for whose protection it was designed and 
whose vote will decide the matter, are 
likely to endorse it heartily. 


Holland House 


First Step Taken to Foster 
U.S.-Netherlands Trade 





A unique program for developing trade 
between the Netherlands and the United 
States is being worked out by leading 
commercial and financial interests in the 
two countries. The first step was an- 
nounced last week: formation here of the 
Holland House Corp. of the Netherlands, 
a “clearinghouse . . . a focal point, here- 
tofore lacking, for the establishment of 
contacts and for initiating and carrying 
on negotiations.” 

Holland House, now quartered in 
Rockefeller Center, New York, is a non- 
profit organization supported by heavy 
contributions from interested firms and 
by a modest subsidy from the govern- 
ment of the Netherlands. Its president 
(no salary) is Fenton B. Turck Jr., vice 
president of American Radiator & Stand- 
ard Sanitary Corp., and its 49-man direc- 
torate includes Winthrop W. Aldrich, 
chairman of the Chase National Bank; 
Henry L. Doherty, president of Cities 
Service Co.; W. S. Farish, president of 
Standard Oil of New Jersey; Thomas J. 
Watson, president of International Busi- 
ness Machines; and R. G. A. van der 
Woude, president of Shell Union Oil. 

Eventually the new corporation plans 
a building of its own which also will house 
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the Netherlands Chamber of Commerce in 
New York, the Netherland-America Foun- 
dation (cultural), the Netherland Club 
(social), and the Holland Society of New 
York (historical) . Holland House will not 
supplant any of these groups, but will co- 
ordinate their activities and depend on 
them for information and services. 

Although the aggressive Netherlands 
Chamber of Commerce has been a lead- 
ing promoter of Holland House, the or- 
ganization will differ considerably from 
this and other trade boards. It will be an 
active negotiator—bringing principals to- 
gether and otherwise conducting any and 
all business necessary to its general pur- 
pose of developing trade. 


Significance 


First indications are that Holland House 
js one of the most practical private ef- 
forts ever made to promote mutually 
beneficial business dealings between two 
countries. Background of the venture is 
the already close although unorganized 
relationship between London and Amster- 
dam. What gives point to the effort to 
link New York and Amsterdam more 
intimately is the sometimes appreciated 
fact of the Netherlands’ commercial im- 
portance. Last year “little Holland” and 
its possessions ranked fifth among buyers 
of American goods, topped only by the 
United Kingdom, Canada, Japan, and 
France. Heavy suppliers of capital during 
the expansion period of this country, the 
Dutch now have about $1,500,000,000 in- 
vested in American industry and are anx- 
ious to invest more. 














Labor Front 


Rising A.F. of L. Fortunes 
Widen Breach With C.1.0. 


The rank and file of the American 
Federation of Labor and the Committee 
for Industrial Organization, divided by fac- 
tional warfare since November 1935, have 
listened for weeks with wishful ears to 
rumors that the breach would be healed 
before delegates gathered on Oct. 3 at 
the A.F. of L. convention. 

Last week David Dubinsky, president 
of the middle-of-the-road International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union, renewed 
his efforts to reconcile William Green, 
AF. of L. head, and John L. Lewis, C.1.0. 
chief. Dubinsky’s conferences with Green 
and Lewis were unproductive; and the 
Atlantic City meeting of the A.F. of L. 
executive committee showed he had made 
no headway. And the breach was farther 
widened by steps taken by this committee 
and the New York State AF. of L. affiliate. 

1—The A.F. of L. executive committee, 
encouraged by President Roosevelt’s state- 
ment that the Wagner Act needs clarifica- 
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Ewpress-Britain 





“Empress Cruise” ever charted... 
five continents, both hemispheres, 
all seven seas! Sail next January 
for the travel thrill of a lifetime. 


Blossom-carpeted Madeira 
Gibraltar, supreme fortress 
Cosmopolitan Algiers and Monaco 
Naples, Athens, classic beauty 
Holy Land, sacred shrines 
Mystery, history in Egypt 
India’s age-old cultures 

Silken, bejeweled Ceylon 
Penang and mighty Singapore 
Glittering mosaics in Bangkok 
Britain's own Hong Kong 


Exquisite, dancing Bali 

Java, exotic melting-pot 

Durban, Victoria Falls, Zulus 
Africa’s dramatic tip, Capetown 

St. Helena, exiled Napoleon 
Loveliest city, Rio de Janeiro 
Bahia, Brazil's oldest town, Trinidad 










Thrills and variety far surpassing 
all previous “Empress Cruises.’ From 
New York January 7, 1939, for 127 
days. Fares from $2300 with included 
shore excursions. Your own agent or 
Canadian Pacific: New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis and 
other cities in the U.S. and Canada. 


Worn.tp Cruise 
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tion, demanded that the National Labor 
Relations Board’s judicial powers be 
stricken from the law together with its 
ability to invalidate union contracts. It 
proposed that the law be extended to 
make mandatory the consideration of 
craft unions in plant elections and to give 
employers the right to discuss relative 
merits of unions with employes. The com- 
mittee was not encouraged by President 
Roosevelt’s reappointment of Donald W. 
Smith to the NLRB in the face of 
A.F. of L. demands that he be dropped 
for C.L.O. bias. 

2—Groundwork for getting a scissors 
grip on C.1.0. longshoremen and seamen 
was laid by the A.F. of L. executive com- 
mittee in authorizing a maritime depart- 
ment, similar to the metal-trades and 
building-trades departments. This would 
integrate activities of all marine workers 
from masters and mates down through 
deckhands, longshoremen, warehousemen, 
and teamsters. United action of this de- 
partment would squeeze out all unaffili- 
ated unions. 

3—The committee expressed fears that 
the Wage-Hour Law would hurt the A.F. 
of L. It drafted amendments to strip the 
administrator of power to classify workers 
by skill: and attacked provisions that let 
the administrator depart from committees’ 
findings, and discussed chances that the 
new law may tear down apprenticeship 
standards now controlled by unions. 

4—The committee declared that extreme 
Leftists dominate the Latin American 
Federation of Labor Congress to be held 
Sept. 5 at Mexico City, in which the C.L.0. 
will participate. It planned extension of 
the A.F. of L.-C.1.0. struggle to below 
the Rio Grande by deciding to reestablish 
the Pan American Federation of Labor 
founded by the late Samuel Gompers. 

5—The New York Federation of Labor 
in convention at Buffalo carried the ball 
against Labor’s Non-Partisan League by 
repudiating the American Labor party, 
New York State affiliate of the league, 
which is presumed to hold a balance of 
power in state politics. 

Name calling between Green and Lewis 
this week further widened the breach. 
Green charged NLRB with conspiring with 
the United Mine Workers to violate the 
NLRA by agreeing to drop actions against 
Harlan County, Ky., coal operators in re- 
turn for a contract signed Sunday covering 
12,000 “unorganized” miners. “Liar,” re- 
torted Lewis. He said U.M.W. had organ- 
ized Harlan County despite anti-union ac- 
tivities charged at the trial of operators 
which ended in disagreement (NEWSWEEK, 
Aug. 8). 


Significance 


With A.F. of L. fortunes improving, 
immediate chances of settling its dispute 
with the C.1.0. appear remote. Dubinsky’s 
move was a final effort to unite the labor 
movement before the C.LO. sets up a 





permanent organization at a convention 
tentatively scheduled for October. The 
Ladies Garment Workers’ president has 
indicated his group will withdraw from 
the C.L.0. if this is done. 

The A.F. of L. is not likely to get the 
amendments to the Wagner Act it seeks, 
unless more conservatives are elected to 
Congress next year. If this happens, na- 
tional labor laws probably will be amended 
to give greater protection to employers 
and thereby indirectly give the A. F. of L. 
an advantage over the C.1.0. If minority 
groups are permitted to bargain directly 
with employers, the C.I.O. will have a 
tough time getting as good contracts as 
its rival. Under those circumstances C.L.0. 
strength would be certain to wither. 





The Open-Shop Drive 


C.1.0.’s Pacific Coast Rule 
Challenged by Employers 


More than 100 San Francisco ware- 
houses had been closed down last week be- 
cause of an “untouchable” freight car. As a 
result, 3,000 of the city’s 8,000 warehouse 
employes were locked out of work. 

The trouble goes back to the 1934 gen- 
eral strike, when Harry Bridges’ Interna- 
tional Longshoremen and Warehousemen’s 
Union (C.1.0.) organized almost all the 
city’s warehouse employes in the most 
powerful local in'strongly organized San 
Francisco. To resist that power the Asso- 
ciation of San Francisco Distributors, rep- 
resenting 178 of the town’s 200 warehouses, 
was formed last November. 


A few weeks ago the F. W. Woolworth 
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Co. loaded a freight car with school sup- 
plies while the firm’s freight handlers were 
striking for higher wages. A traveling 
picket line followed the car and, when jt 
arrived at the San Francisco warehouse 
members of the I. L. & W.U. refused . 
unload it. 

Thereupon the warehouse owner declared 
his contract with the union was void and 
asserted that union members no longer 
would receive preference in employment. 
In turn, the car was sent to 74 other ware- 
houses; at each, union members refused to 
touch it; and, supported by the distribu- 
tors’ association, all 74 owners voided their 
union contracts. Thirty-six other owners 
closed their warehouses, locking out em- 
ployes on the ground that they would not 
profit by the “misfortune” of their asso- 
ciates. 

Last week C.I.O. leaders were retorting 
that the association was fomenting trouble 
to create public sentiment favorable to a 
labor-curbing measure expected to go be- 
fore California voters in November. The 
proposed law, similar to initiatives upon 
which Oregon and Washington will vote in 
the fall (Newsweek, Aug. 29) , now awaits 
a constitutionality test in the State Su- 
preme Court. Backed by the Associated 
Farmers, businessmen, and industrialists, 
it would prohibit picketing except by strik- 
ing employes. It would also limit pickets 
to one at each building entrance, would 
ban sit-downs and obstruction of highways 
and wharves, and would bar use of abusive 
and misleading statements in labor dis- 
putes. 





Significance 
The San Francisco distributors’ associa- 
tion faces a situation that is unusual in 





This ‘hot’ freight car closed 79 San Francisco warehouses 














1 your Uncle Sam, 
ve never been anything else— 
don't intend to be anything else. 
it's all right to come to me when you're in trouble. 
But you can't move in on me permanently. 
You can't expect me to solve all your problems— 
lf you have disagreements don't come running to me; 
Solve them among yourselves. 
|'m not your Pappy nor your Daddy, 
'm just an uncle who wants to keep out of family quarrels. 
| don't want to run you or your affairs— 
| could do that even worse than you. 
Even if | could do it better | wouldn't. 
| don't want a brood of weaklings for nieces and nephews. 
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I've held out nothing for myself; 
The earth and all that is above and below it is yours. 

Your grandfathers and grandmothers struggled with it when the going 
was much harder than now; 

They didn't come crying to me every minute for help. 

In times of flood or famine | helped them, 

But they never thought of settling down on me permanently. 

lf you have differences among yourselves you must work out your 
own solutions. 

lf you are not intelligent enough to find solutions and wise enough 
to apply them you must suffer. 

lt is not in my power to give you intelligence or wisdom. 

If you shirk your public duties and put your affairs in the hands of 
vain, dishonest officials, you must suffer. 

lf you permit selfish minorities to rob the majority, you must suffer. 

If you permit selfish employers to wreck. business by giving little and 
taking much, you must suffer. 

If you permit selfish employees to wreck business by giving little and 
taking much, you must suffer. 

If you all give as much as you can, you will find an abundance for 
all of you to take. 

If you all give as little as you can you will find little to take. 

But whatever you do don't think you can move in on me. 

With all my wealth you would eventually ruin me. 

What use would | then be to your grandchildren for hundreds of 
generations to come? 

They mean as much to me as you do. 


Me job is not to provide you security— 


| given you a rich land, 


My job is to provide you opportunity and liberty. 
It is to provide you protection for what is justly yours. 
It is to shield you from the savagery of autocracy. 
In the evenings | used to stroll to the eastern coast lines and look 
over our neighbors abroad. 


“YOU CAN'T MAKE A PAPA OUT OF ME” 


FIRST VOTERS LEAGUE, INC., 565 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 









In a few brief days I've seen fine civilizations disappear; 
I've seen men reduced to frightened, trembling animals. 
In each case the government has called itself Papa— 
Now you want to call me Papa. 

It's a good thing for you and me that | refuse to be Papa. 







Yours is the most enlightened people in the world; 
Yours is ‘ne fairest system of government in the world. 

But all of these are not enough; 

You must find their high possibilities. 

You must root out the evils that are blocking realization. 

You must do this—not your Uncle Sam. 

Keep me in my place—only there will | and you be happy, 

Only there will | continue to function for all of you. 

Don't make a bad father out of a good uncle, 

And for God's sake will some of you sometime come and tell me that 
you don't need anything—that you have solved your problems— 
that things are going well with you? 

Will those of you who are in no immediate need stop waiting? 

The end of the world has not come yet. 


Viens is the most blessed land in the world; 











the generous way the way to salvation, your troubles will be over. 
There was once a wise man called Christ— 

In his words all of your answers are to be found. 

Other theories have come and gone. There have been many temporary 
Messiahs. They are in the world today. They will be gone 
tomorrow. 

Pay no attention to their words. They are written in water—water 
discolored by blood. 

Don't look to foreign experiments for your solution; 

These frantic strivings ore not solution—but dissolution. 

Any grand design that robs man of his dignity is not for you—nor 
in the end tor anyone else. 

You are not followers in the world—You are leaders; 

You have been from your beginning. 


W HEN you learn that the selfish way is the way to destruction and 














Now more than ever the world needs your example. 

This is more important than your petty, internal bickerings—your 
childish quarrels over division of spoils—quarrels, which if pursued 
bitterly enough, will leave you with slender spoils to divide. 

You have already approached foolishly close to the slender edge; 

Turn your faces the other way— ° 

Count your many blessings and thank God. 

Cherish your freedom, your opportunities and above all the rich 
heritage that has come to you from the sturdy uncomplaining 
forefathers who laid the foundations of a great civilization. 

And for God's sake stop calling me Papa—lI'm only 


Yous Uncle Stem 


Fi: over a century the world has turned longing eyes toward you. 
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American labor struggles. Coast unions 
have held the upper hand since the 1934 
general strike. The employers are fighting, 
not to break the union, but for equal foot- 


ing in bargaining. 


Association members are basing their 


action on the belief that public sentiment 
in San Francisco is swinging away from 
the unions and that the C.L.O. and Harry 
Bridges are slipping under the attacks of 
the A.F. of L. If the open-shop drive is 
successful, San Francisco probably will see 
a general move on the part of employers 
for more favorable union contracts. This 
enhances the A.F. of L.’s chances to get 
a foothold for its maritime department. 


The U.A.W. Feud 


Revolt Threatens to Spread 


to Union’s Rank and File 





For three days last week the highest 
council of the C.I.0.—Chairman John L. 
Lewis, Vice Chairman Philip Murray, Di- 
rector John Brophy, and Legal Counsel 
Lee Pressman—listened in Washington to 
the dispute that has split the official fam- 
ily of the United Automobile Workers. 

Homer Martin, U.A.W. president, asked 
that his purge of alleged Communists from 
the auto workers’ executive committee be 
upheld by the C.I1.0. The expelled vice 
presidents—Richard T. Frankensteen, Ed 
Hall, and Wyndham Mortimer—and Wal- 
ter N. Wells, another suspended officer, 
sought appointment of an administrator 
for the union to oust Martin, whom they 
accuse of being a follower of Jay Love- 
stone, leader of a former Communist 
faction. 

Lewis declared the fight was among 
U.A.W. officials, not the rank and file, and 
drew up an agreement which would rein- 
state the purged members and guarantee 
the status quo until the U.A.W. conven- 
tion next August at Toledo. Martin avoid- 
ed signing the agreement, saying he would 
take it up with his executive committee. 
First reaction brought a demand from 51 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Illinois locals 
that the U.A.W. stop payment of 5 cents a 
month per capita tax to the C.L.O. 


Outlook 


Chances that the Martin-dominated 
U.A.W. executive committee would sign 
the peace agreement were remote. Equally 
remote was the possibility of Lewis’ in- 
vading the autonomy of the U.A.W. by 
appointing an administrator. This opened 
the prospect of further internal dissent, 
with the rebel faction demanding that 
Martin call a special convention. The ex- 
pelled officers claim backing of 70 locals 
representing 244,500 of the union’s 375,000 
members, enough to force Martin by peti- 
tion to call a convention. Martin denies 
the rebels have a majority following. 








Hazel K. Hillyard, who sponsored 
Washington’s Strike Control Bill 





Mrs. J. R. Dysert of the Seattle 
committee getting a signature 





B.F. Smith, who led Washing- 


ton farmers’ drive against strikers 
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Should their drive fail, organization of g 
rump movement which would split the 
membership as well as officials, seems 
practically certain. 





Instructive— 


“I propose to undertake a rational de- 
fense of business in some of its more philo- 
sophic and little-appreciated aspects,” says 
Henry Morton Robinson, journalist and 
former Columbia University literature jn- 
structor, in the first chapter of Privarg 
VirtuE—Pvsuic Goon (186 pages. Bobbs- 
Merrill, Indianapolis. $1.50). His book 
maintains that “private enterprise is stil] 
superior to any other economic system yet 
devised” and warns that “the piecemeal 
destruction of our democratic form of 
government is already far advanced.” 


AMERICAN SuHIpPinc Pouicy. By Paul 
Maxwell Zeis. 254 pages. Index. Princeton 
University Press. $3. A beautifully printed 
volume reviewing government attempts to 
build up a strong merchant marine during 
the past 70 years. The author teaches 
American diplomacy and international re- 
lations at the University of Akron. 


Mopern Bankina. By R. S. Sayers. 311 
pages. Index. Oxford University Press, New 
York. $4.25. A lecturer at Oxford Univer- 
sity, Sayers presents a clear-cut survey of 
current banking methods with particular 
emphasis on English and American insti- 
tutions but with reference to systems of 
other countries. 


Comine ProspLeMs CREATED BY THE 
Farr Lasor Stanparps Act oF 1938. By 
Allen W. Rucker and N. W. Pickering. 20 
pages. Farrell-Birmingham, Ansonia, Conn. 
Single copies free. A preliminary study of 
the probable effects of the Wage-Hour 
Law. The authors predict a new wave of 
wage demands by labor and acceleration 
of technological advance in industry. 





WEEK IN 


Utility Deal 

The way has finally been cleared for the 
Tennessee Valley Authority and the city 
of Knoxville to purchase the Tennessee 
Public Service Co.’s electrical properties. 
A fortnight ago TVA Director David E. 
Lilienthal complained that speculators 
were blocking the deal when approval was 
not forthcoming from holders of 80 per 
cent of the company’s bonds, as required 
under the purchase contract (NEWSWEEK, 
Aug. 29) . By last week end holders of more 
than 82 per cent of the bonds had ap- 
proved. 


BUSINESS 


‘Solution of Poverty’ 

When John and Mack Rust brought out 
their mechanical cotton picker two years 
ago, its effect on cotton-field workers was 
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uppermost in their minds. They an- 
nounced that all income from the inven- 
tion above a nominal profit for themselves 
would be used to rehabilitate displaced 
farm workers. Last week, in connection 
with organization of the Rust Cotton 
Picker Co. (Newsweek, Aug. 15) they 
formed the Rust Foundation. They will 
‘mit their incomes to ten times the wage 
of their lowest paid employe, the remain- 
der of the profits going to the foundation, 
which will seek “a permanent solution to 
our problems of poverty and unemploy- 
ment and, above all, preserve and extend 
civil liberties.” 


For Dog Owners 

Chappel Bros., Inc., makers of Ken-L- 
Ration dog food, are putting out ‘heir 
product in cans with 24 varying labels, 
each bearing the picture of a different 
breed of dog. Though the contents are all 
the same, the firm thinks dog owners will 
have a stronger incentive to buy if the 
package bears a likeness of their particular 
pet. 


Wheat Subsidy 


Buying of surplus wheat under Secretary 
Wallace’s plan to subsidize the export of 
100,000,000 bushels (Newsweek, Aug. 29) 
was started last week by the Federal Sur- 
plus Commodities Corp. The government 
is ready to spend up to $25,000,000 on the 
program Wallace called “a type of eco- 
nomic warfare” but justified as an emer- 
gency measure to hold United States wheat 
markets abroad in the face of a similar 
subsidy by the Canadian Government. 
Present Midwestern wheat prices of 62 
cents a bushel are 11 cents above the Liver- 
pool price. 


Cattle Demand 


Since 1934 cattle production in the 
United States has declined because of 
drought and unfavorable feed conditions. 
Last week the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics announced the trend had changed, 
replacement cattle being in strong demand. 
Barring more droughts, the trend should 
now be to rebuild the herds, especially in 
the Western corn belt, the bureau pre- 
dicted. This will probably be reflected in 
less than seasonal declines in beef prices 
this fall and winter. 


Steel Results 


The steel companies producing more 
than 90 per cent of total output during the 
first half of 1938 lost $1.75 a ton on prod- 
ucts shipped during that period, according 
to the American Iron and Steel Institute. 
Aggregate deficits of the companies were 
$18,400,000, about 50 per cent greater 
than the total losses for all of 1934, the 
most recent red-ink year. Almost $46,- 
000,000 in Federal, state, and local taxes 
was paid in the first half of 1938—the 
equivalent of a month’s pay for 327,000 
employes. Demand for steel in the last few 


weeks has been broadening over a wide 
base. Orders are small, for the most part, 
but their diversity is encouraging. 


Trends 


Lumber production increased more than 
seasonally in the week ended Aug. 20. The 
adjusted index rose to 73.5, compared with 
69.3 the previous week. 


Cotton-miil activity held steady during 
the week of Aug. 15 with the index figure 
at 127.6, compared with 141.9 a year ago. 


Furniture industry employment in July 
was 6 per cent higher than in June, though 
general factory employment increased only 
0.7 per cent. July furniture orders rose 45 
per cent over June, compared with a rise 
of 28 per cent in the 1937 period and an 
average seasonal increase of 40. 


Motor-truck freight volume for July was 
16.34 per cent under the same month last 
year and 3.07 per cent lower than June 
1938, according to an American Trucking 
Association survey. 


Steel-ingot production was estimated at 
44.0 per cent of capacity for the week of 
Aug. 29. Production was 42.8 per cent of 
capacity last week and 84.1 a year ago. 





SPARE TIME TRAINING 
that helps you 


SPEED UP 
PROSPERITY ! 


Do you want to speed up prosperity—insure your 
early and large participation in the new jobs, pro- 
motions and salary increases—get fullest benefits 
from business pick-up? You can do it. For months, 
individual competition will be tremendous. Em- 
ployers—up against new problems, fighting for sur- 
vival and profits—will be able to pick and choose. 
Naturally they will prefer trained men—men who 
have special ability to offer. If you wish this advan- 
tage, simply check the field of business in which you 
are interested. We will send full information about 
the opportunities in that field, tell how our complete 
euccess-building program helps you plan your future, 
trains you in your spare time, and works with you all 
through your career. Send the coupon NOW. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
A 


Correspondence Institution 
DEPT. 994-R Chicago 
Vlease tell me—without cost or obligation—about 
your plan to help me insure and speed up my pros- 
perity, in the business field I have checked. 
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The Transatlantic Race 


The breaks of the game last week still 
left Germany well ahead in the race to 
establish commercial air lanes across the 
North Atlantic. 


* A fortnight ago the 70-passenger French 
flying boat, Lt. de Vaisseau Paris (which 
was rebuilt after it sank at Pensacola, Fla., 
in 1936) started for New York but had to 
turn back because of propeller trouble. 
Aug. 23 the plane took off again from 
Bordeaux, touched at Lisbon, and stopped 
at the Azores. Scheduled—after more post- 
ponements—to land at Port Washington, 
Long Island, last Monday, it again failed 
to start. 

The German seaplane Nordwind took 
off on the regular weekly flight from the 
Azores and came to rest in Manhasset 
Bay before noon Monday with an elapsed 
flying time of 15 hours 12 minutes. Be- 
cause of its relatively slow cruising speed 
the huge French boat would have taken 
about 24 hours for the same flight, a fac- 
tor which did not escape the publicity de- 
partment of Air France. 


“A crackup ruined Britain’s attempt to 
span the Atlantic with a landplane and 
possibly outshine the feat of the German 
Brandenburg (Newsweek, Aug. 22). The 
Imperial Airways’ new four-engined Alba- 
tross “broke its back” in landing at South- 
ampton after a full-load test. The 22-pas- 
senger monoplane bounced on its front 
wheels so that the tail snapped up and 
down, and the ship broke in two. 








AT 
YOUR 
FINGERTIPS 


That's the advantage of 
Newsweek Bound Vol- 
umes.You have at your 
fingertips the complete 
facts and their significance 
on past news events. Each 
volume is completely in- 
dexed for your conven- 
lienee. Invaluable to stu- 
dents of eurrent affairs, 
these volumes are inex- 
pensive, and will look well 
in your home library or of- 
fice. Volume XI, covering 
January to June, 1938 is 
now available. Send your 
eheek to Newsweek, 1270 
Sixth Avenue, New York 
City. 


82.50 to Subscribers 


$3.50 to Non-subscribers 
75ce each for additional indices 
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available without obligation to 
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many types of fencing for all 
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by RAYMOND MOLEY 


The War Against Efficiency 


Wien business was being given 
the bum’s rush two or three years ago, the 
future looked pretty black for the chain 
stores. Punitive legislation of all sorts not 
only threatened, but descended upon them. 
There was the Robinson-Patman Act, of 
course. But there were also scores of lil- 
liputian Patmans at work in all of the 
states, trying to tie them down to the 
ground with legislative cables. By the end 
of 1935, twelve states had taxes levied 
specifically upon chain stores, and by the 
end of 1937 the number of states with such 
taxes had risen to twenty-two. 

It may be that the force of the drive 
was checked by the defeat of the Cali- 
fornia chain-store tax in a referendum in 
1936. Be that as it may, this year the tide 
is clearly turning. In the spring of 1937 
the legislatures of the country considered 
100 chain-store bills, but adopted only 
five. Maine repealed its law. The Wiscon- 
sin law lapsed. The Montana law was 
found unconstitutional. This year no 
chain-store taxes have been enacted in the 
few legislatures in session, and no tax is 
up for a public vote this fall, except in 
Colorado, where the present tax is the sub- 
ject of a referendum which may put it out 
of existence. Indicative of the same ebb 
was the failure, last spring, of Patman’s 
bill putting an excise tax on chain stores 
and requiring them to take out licenses. 


This drift away from anti-chain- 
store legislation has been due in large part 
to the action of groups of consumers which 
have organized in a number of states to 
defend the chain stores and themselves 
against measures that threatened to in- 
crease retail prices. But it is also the re- 
sult of an altered feeling toward chains on 
the part of farmers who have begun to 
realize that the big chain-store organiza- 
tions and the local stores operated by the 
mail-order companies have performed a 
highly useful function in taking surpluses 
of agricultural products off the market. 
Chains are always on the alert to find a 
surplus offering and, when a large supply 
of some specific farm commodity appears, 
the chains seize upon it and feature it 
from a price standpoint. Their great organ- 
ization enables them to work off such a 
surplus through their far-flung distribu- 
tion machinery. There have already been 
national campaigns this year for the pur- 
pose of moving surpluses in all of the fol- 
lowing lines: eggs, lettuce, cotton, apples, 
oranges, canned cranberries, milk and 


dairy products, canned peaches, canned 
grapefruit, canned grapefruit juice. 

Labor, too, has become active in the 
fight against legislation that raises retail 
prices. Eight state federations of labor 
have passed resolutions favorable to chain 
stores and have appointed committees to 
study the subject. And real-estate inter- 
ests which have profited from the spread 
of chain stores have added their strength 
to the protest. 

All of this is pointed out in a notable 
survey published by Standard Statistics 
in July. It is the conclusion of this im- 
partial organization that the peak of leg- 
islation adverse to the chains has passed, 
that the war against efficiency and econ- 
omy is rapidly losing out. 


But there is no reason to suppose 
that Mr. Patman will not reintroduce his 
bill next January. Nor would it be wholly 
surprising, in the light of the mercurial 
changes and uncertain economic policies 
of the present Administration, if his bill 
got support from New Deal sources. This 
Administration has already approved the 
separatism of the Robinson-Patman Act 
and the collectivism of the TVA. The same 
President signed a bill raising prices to the 
consumer of groceries and a bill indirectly 
reducing the price of electricity that op- 
erated the refrigerators into which these 
groceries were put. 

Mr. Patman’s bill would have the effect 
of putting to an end all chain stores, ex- 
cept the small voluntary groups of inde- 
pendents, by imposing a Federal tax rang- 
ing from $50 annually per store on chains 
with not more than fifteen units, up to a 
maximum of $1,000 a store for chains own- 
ing more than 500. It would go further 
than this, moreover, by multiplying the 
tax by the number of states in which the 
chain has stores. 

Patman has won support by claiming 
that the cost of food in chain-controlled 
towns is higher; that rent schedules are 
broken down; that labor is worked at 
starvation wages; that capital is drained 
away from local communities to large cen- 
ters like New York; that prices of farm 
products are beaten down; and that the 
chains do not actively support local char- 
ities or take part in local movements. 
These arguments the chains are meeting 
by an exceedingly effective presentation of 
the facts. And they wholly refute the Pat- 
man charges. For example, recent surveys 
show an amazing degree of attention to 
local affairs—as measured by contribu- 
tions to local charities and local causes. 
Also, the large merchandising units have 
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forcibly demonstrated the steadily de. 
creasing cost of their products to the con- 
sumer. Sears, Roebuck & Co., for instance 
recently compiled a remarkable study af 
the prices of their goods over a period of 
years, showing that the price of every item 
that goes into the home has been reduced 
over a period of fifteen years by substan- 
tial percentages. 

There has been some loose talk by ad- 
vocates of punitive legislation against the 
chain stores of the fact that cooperatives, 
if widely developed in this country, would 
serve a broader social purpose than the 
chain stores. But before we assume that 
cooperatives could develop in this coun- 
try to the point where they could serve 
the public as effectively as the present 
mail-order, chain-store systems, a great 
many factors must be considered. In 
places like Sweden, where cooperatives 
have had the greatest development, there 
are many social and economic factors not 
present in the United States. These coun- 
tries cover a comparatively small area. 
Their population is homogeneous, non- 
mobile, with a fixed habit of cash buying. 
Moreover, foreign cooperatives have been 
unable, except in unusual instances, to at- 
tract first-class ability in positions of 
management because of low salaries and 
slow promotion. 

For the most part, the state taxes on 
chain stores exempt the cooperatives. 
Legislative politicians are not willing to 
face the organized resentment of the “co- 
ops.” This fact raises an important ques- 
tion as to the future of chain-store legis- 
lation. The f>reign cooperatives have been 
studied with great care by large merchan- 
disers in this country. These studies have 
revealed the fact—little known in this 
country—that foreign cooperatives prob- 
ably have more to learn from merchan- 
dising methods developed by our chain 
stores and mail-order houses than we can 
possibly learn from them. The science of 
getting more goods to the consumer at 
lower prices has been developed further in 
this country than it has anywhere else. 


But a continuation of the punitive 
activities of demagogues in Congress and 
in state legislatures may force some of the 
large merchandising organizations to re- 
organize, in an attempt to combine the dis- 
tributing efficiency of chain stores and 
mail-order houses with the seeming power 
of resistance against political attacks that 
characterizes cooperatives. 

It would be well for our lawmakers to 
ponder the implications of such moves be- 
fore they compel them. For the whole 
problem is tied inextricably with the de- 
velopment of a larger consumption of food 
products by the people of this country. 
And that, in turn, will make measures of 
crop reduction and national subsidies for 
farmers less and less necessary. Increasing 
efficiency in distribution is a process which 
men impede only at their ultimate peril. 
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**BBoys, I’ve learned to say 
Fleischmann’s when I feel in the mood for 
a gin drink. I’ve found that naming my gin 
is just as important as naming my scotch 


or rye. The ads say that’s because Fleisch- 


mann’s makes every drop of the spirits that 


go into their gin. Maybe that’s why it suits 


me better than any other brand. At any 90 PROOF 


Fleischmann’s Distilled Dry Gin: Distilled from American Grain. 


rate, I’ve learned to say Fleischmann’s.”’ Copyright 1938, The Fleischmann Distilling Corp., Peekskill, N. Y- 





